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EARLY AUTUMN. 


BY EDWARD DOWDEN. 


If while [ sit here, flattered by warm sun, 
Death came to me, and kissed my mouth and 


brow,. 

And eyelids which the warm light hovers 
through, 

I should not count it strange. Being half 
won 


By hours that with a tender sadness run, 

Who would not softly lean to lips which woo 

In the earth’s grave speech? Nor could it 
aught undo 

Of nature’s calm observances begun, 

Still to be here the idle autumn day. 

Pale leaves would circle down, and lie un- 
stirred 

Where’er they fell; the tired wind hither 
call 

Her gentle fellows; shining beetles stray 

Up their green courts; and only yon shy 
bird 

A little bolder grow at evenfall. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Have you registered to vote for school 
committee? Note the words quoted by 
Mrs. Susan Look Avery, in another col- 
umn: “It is bad for the ignorant and 
vicious to do ill, but it is worse for the 
educated and the honest to do nothing.’’ 
Every example of misgovernment, from 
New York under Tammany to the Boston 
public schools, is due to the negligence of 
so-called “good citizens,’’ who will not 
take the trouble to vote. 


— - --# oo 


Hon. William T. Harris, National Com- 
missioner of Education, in his noteworthy 
address at the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Smith College last week, called attention 
to the fact that the sphere of women is 
widening, not only in this country, but 
abroad. He said: 

It is necessary only to glance abroad to 
discover the same changes in progress. 
The higher education of women in the 
French Lycées and colleges for women is 
bringing forward into the directive forces 
in France a larger and larger number of 
highly cultured women who possess tact 
and practical insight. The higher edu- 
cation of women in France enrolled in 
1880, 1,000; in 1895, 14,436; in 1900, 20,000. 











Some of Prof. Harris’s other remarks at 
Northampton have a bearing on the ques- 
tion now under discussion, whether mar- 
ried women shall be debarred from teach- 
ing in Boston’s public schools. Dr. Harris 
said: 

In our day the development of produc 





tive industry by labor-saving machinery 
has proceeded so far that we all recognize 
the advantage which a little school edu- 
cation gives the workingman over his 
illiterate companions. The lesson of this 
change which is going on in productive 
power is obvious. It means a pressing 
invitation addressed to each man, woman, 
and child to ascend to a higher use of 
directive power, and to come into par- 
ticipation in the material production of 
the whole world. With the increase of 
directive power,and the necessity of prep- 
aration in elementary and superior educa- 
tion for the trade or profession, all classes 
and conditions of society are brought into 
the school. Each individual comes more 
and more to contemplate the events of 
the world, with their collisions and solu- 
tions, while heis engaged in his individual 
struggle with the problems and tasks of 
his own environment. It is well known 
that collisions which come upon the 
illiterate are sufficient to bereave him of 
his life through mental worry and des- 
peration, while they have little or no 
effect upon the person who has received 
superior education, 





WELLESLEY’S NEW OBSERVATORY. 

The only pleasant day of the week 
greeted the formal opening, last Monday, 
of the new Whitin Observatory at Welles- 
ley College, the gift of Mrs. John C, 
Whitin, of Whitinsville. It was an occa- 
sion on which the heavens might well 
smile. 

The preliminary exercises were held in 
Houghton Chapel, before a distinguished 
audience, At3 o’clock, the vested choir 
of college girls entered the chapel. Presi- 
dent Hazard advanced up the centre aisle, 
accompanied by Mrs, Whitin and the 
speakers, followed by Mrs. Durant, wife 
of the founder of Wellesley, the trustees 
of the college, the faculty and the senior 
class, all in academic cap and gown. After 
the address of welcome by President 
Hazard, Prof. Edward C, Pickering, direc- 
tor of the Harvard Observatory, spoke on 
‘A New Planet.’’” He mentioned that 
much of the ast -onomical research carried 
on at Harvard was done by women, and 
that the apparatus used was largely the 
same as that with which Wellesley’s new 
observatory is fitted. Prof. S. F. Whiting, 
of Wellesley College, who conducts the 
general course in astronomy, read a let- 
ter of greeting from Lady William Hug- 
gins, of England, well known among sci- 
entists by her work on the spectrum of 
the stars, done in connection with her 
husband, Sir William Huggins, at Tulse 
Hill Observatory. Prof. Ellen Hayes, 
who has charge of the department of 
mathematical astronomy, read _ letters 
from Miss Dorothea Klumpke, of the 
Paris Observatory, and Miss Agnes 
Clarke, of London, author of the “History 
of Astronomy.” Professor David P. Todd, 
director of the observatory at Amherst 
College, spoke on ‘“*Laboratory Work in 
Astronomy.” In speaking of the over- 
conservatism of some astronomers, he said 
they belonged to the type of men of whom 
it had been said that they never would look 
at the new moon, all because of their 
great respect for that venerable institu- 
tion, the old moon. 

The hymns sung were 

The spacious firmament on high, 
and 

Lord of all being, throned afar, 

Thy glory flames in sun and star. 

After the academic exercises, guests, 
faculty, and students streamed across the 
grass to the beautiful new observatory, 
raising its rounded dome and white walls 
of Georgia marble on a fine knoll near 
Fiske Cottage. As the procession wound 
along, the doctors’ hoods worn by a num- 
ber of the faculty were highly pictur- 
esque, and indicated the Universities from 
which they had had the doctoriai degree. 
One woman looked like a Crusader, her 
capacious hood being of red silk with a 
iarge white cross, the emblem of the 
University of Zurich. 

The company gathered about the front 
entrance of the observatory, where Mrs. 
Whitin delivered the key to President 
Hazard. As Mrs. Whitin threw open the 
door, the assembled girls gave her the 
Wellesley cheer. 

A fire had been laid on the broad 
hearth, ready for lighting. President 
Hazard put into Mrs. Whitin’s hand, that 
she might kindle the first fire made in the 
observatory, a torch wound with many 
symbolical plants, which she enumerated. 
There were “ferns for grace, rosemary for 
remembrance, rue for repentance, and 
thyme for the immortal life,” besides 
laurel, digitalis, and many others. Miss 
Hazard expressed the wish ‘that the 
flame of learning may ascend, and our 
young women be trained in all high and 





holy living.” Mrs. Whitin kindled the 
fire with the torch, and as the flames 
arose and a pleasant aromatic smell spread 
through the room a choir of college girls 
sang the following song, written by Presi- 
dent Hazard: 

Stars above that shine and glow 

Have their image here below; 

Flames that from the earth arise, 

Still aspiring, seek the skies. 

Upward with the flames we soar, 

Learning ever more and more; 

Light and love descend till we 

Heav’n reflected here shall see. 

A pleasant reception followed, the 
receiving party consisting of Mrs. Whit- 
in, President Hazard, and the mem- 
bers of the faculty belonging to the de- 
partment of astronomy. Delicious re- 
freshments were served. Among the 
scientists present were Prof. E. C. Pick- 
ering, Prof. W. H. Pickering, Prof. Wen- 
dell, Prof. Arthur Searle, Prof. Solon I. 
Bailey, Prof. Wilson, Prof. Asaph Hull, 
Mrs. Fleming, Prof. Winslow Upton of 
the Ladd Observatory at Providence, 
R. I., Prof. Todd, Prof. Safford of Wil- 
liams, Miss Young of Mt. Holyoke, Miss 
Byrd of Smith, Miss Whitney and Miss 
Furness of Vassar, Miss Mary Proctor, 
Prof. Trowbridge, Prof. Charles R. Cross, 
Prof. A. E. Burton, Prof. H. M. Goodwin, 
Prof, Clifford, and Prof. Dolbear of Tufts. 

Prof. Davis of Harvard, when intro- 
duced to the present writer by that title, 
pleasantly said that he should have pre- 
ferred to be introduced as the grandson 
of Lucretia Mott, which he considered a 
greater distinction. He added that he 
used to read the WoMAN’s JOURNAL when 
he was in South America. 

The observatory was erected at a cost 
of $30,000, and is equipped with the finest 
apparatus, including a twelveinch re- 
fractor from Alvan Clark & Sons, and a 
Rowland concave grating spectroscope 
with a heliostat, constructed by Brashear. 
The spectroscope is placed in a special 
room, which can be made perfectly dark. 
The attachments for the telescope are a 
spectroscope for observing solar protu- 
berances, a polarizing photometer for com- 
parison of the light of stars, a micrometer 
for double star measurement, together 
with a number of minorinstruments. The 
perfect adjustment makes the working of 
the apparatus entirely easy for women. 
The huge dome of eleven tons can be 
moved without exertion. 

A sun dial, presented by an Edinburgh 
woman, bears the motto which is in the 
garden at Luke Observatory: ‘Nothing 
except by a ray from heaven.’’ The motto 
of the huge dome reads: ‘Night unto 
night showeth knowledge.”’ 

Mrs. Whitin is herself interested in 
astronomy, and has a telescope at her 
home in Whitinsville. Sbe has presented 
a building to the school for epileptics at 
Baldwinville, and performed many other 
acts of kindness, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, of New York, was 
a gratified spectator at the opening exer- 
cises. She told a friend that, surveying 
this brilliant scene, and looking back at 
the meagre opportunities open to women 
in her youth, the change seemed almost 
incredible. She recalled the fact that 
about sixty-seven years ago her father 
took several of his children to see the 
commencement exercises of Columbia 
College, and that, on their return, her 
sister Elizabeth, destined in later years to 
be the first woman physician, but then a 
girl of thirteen, shed tears because there 
were ‘no colleges tor women.’’ Now 
colleges by the hundred are open to them, 
and institutions as beautiful and well- 
equipped as Wellesley are devoted exclu- 
sively to their instruction. es * 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The first Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. for the season was held at 
3 Park Street, Boston, last Tuesday after- 
noon. The attendance was much larger 
than could have been expected in view of 
the exceptionally stormy day. In the 
absence of the president, Mrs. Livermore, 
Miss Blackwell presided. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, the promises made last year of 
sanitary reform in Boston schoolhouses have 
not been kept; and the conditions are such 
that more teachers die of tuberculosis in 
Boston than in any other city, and that the 
health and lives of the children are con- 
stantly endangered; therefore 

Resolved, That we urge all women to regis- 
ter to vote at the coming school election. 

Whereas, the action of the Episcopal Con- 
vention in New York has called attention to 
the complicity of the Tammany police in 
kidnapping minor children for purposes of 
— against the will of their parents; there- 

ore 

Resolved, That since women are taxed to 





pay the salaries of the police, they ought to 
s\e a voice in deciding for what sort of 
police they will pay. 

Rev. Ida C, Hultin, of lowa, spoke elo- 
quently on the necessity of developing 
both halves of the human family, if hu- 
manity is to be lifted to its highest plane. 
The address was much enjoyed, and Miss 
Hultin was given a vote of thanks. Re- 
freshments and a social hour followed. 
Five new members were added to the 
Association. 


-_-— 


MISS HALE, ARCHITECT. 


Mary Louise Hale, who has been selected 
by the board of managers to build the 
new State institution for epileptics and 
teeble-minded, located at Marshall, Mo., 
is a Columbia, Mo., girl, and was educated 
at the State University. She is one of the 
few women who have made a study and a 
success of architecture. In Columbia 
alone she has shown herself an artist of 
ability in a variety of architectural achieve- 
ments, and she has competed successfully 
with the best architects in the State. 

Besides cottages, barns, and handsome 
residences, she has built for Columbia a 
business block, the Episcopal church, and 
the $60,000 addition to Christian College. 
This last and most beautiful piece of work 
is a massive dormitory building of brick 
and stone in the Elizabethan style, and 
was won in a competition with St. Louis 
and other architects. 

Miss Hale received her training in this 
line from the St. Louis architect, J. G- 
Cairns. For four years she studied and 
worked with him in St. Louis, and at his 
death, a few years ago, she returned to 
Columbia and began business for herself. 

In all her work she is painstaking to a 
degree, and insists upon exact compliance 
with specifications. She personally super- 
intends her work, and displays a fine 
knowledge of the intricacies of her call- 
ing. Before beginning her plans for her 
latest work she visited some of the most 
noted institutions of the kind in the East 
to get ideas, among them the State insti- 
tution at Polk, Pa.; the State institutions 
at Vineland, N.J.; a private asylum at 
Elwyn, Pa., and Waverly Hospital, at 
Waltham, Mass. 

Miss Hale is described as a young wo- 
map, not yet thirty years old, of the 
blonde type, a sprightly, vivacious talker, 
and an extremely ‘‘womanly’? woman. 
She is fond of pretty clothes and good 
horses, and drives a handsome sorrel in a 
pretty trap as she makes daily inspections 
of the work under her charge. Last fall 
she won a premium driving this horse, 
Stanhope, otherwise known as ‘‘Rags,”’ at 
the St. Louis horse show. 


rr 


JAPANESE AS SERVANTS. 


A lady, talking to me about servants 
the other day, said that she liked the 
Japanese better than any other for many 
reasons, but that even they had their 
drawbacks, one being that they did not 
like to stay in the country after the first 
of October, as so many of them were col- 
lege undergraduates, ‘I have a Columbia 
junior in my dining-room,”’ said she, ‘‘and 
a Harvard divinity student in my kitchen 
at the present time, but that is not all. 
A short time ago I had a chamber-man 
and waiter who was highly recommended 
to me by a fellow Japanese who had lived 
with me before. He was a nice-looking 
little fellow but not a very good servant, 
for his mind seemed to be on other things 
rather than his work, And then he would 
ask me such profound questions! I really 
could not answer them; and he always 
had a book in his hand, even when he 
was making the beds. Finally I had to 
tell him that, much as I liked him in 
many ways, I should be obliged to let him 
go. ‘All right,’ he said, and to my sur- 
prise he went that very day, while I was 
out, without waiting for his money. As 
money is usually the thing that they work 
for, | wondered and waited. Hearing noth- 
ing from him, I wrote to the Japanese 
through whom I had engaged him, mak- 
ing a particular point of the unpaid wages. 
The man wrote back not to worry about 
that; that my ex-chamberman and waiter 
was not in need of money; that he was a 
prince who had come to America to travel 
and observe; that he was going to write a 
book on our manners and customs, and 
thought that the best way to learn them 
was to live in an American household! 
Since then I have been particular to ask 
Japanese servants whether they are 
princes in disguise or only divinity stu- 
dents.””»— The Lounger, in the October 
Critic. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ANTHONY is reported to be recov- 
ering ‘‘slowly but surely.” 

Mrs. Garru, of Hannibal, Mo., has 
given $25,000 to that city to erect a public 
library building as a memorial to her 
husband, the late John H. Garth. 

Mrs. MAry E, Eitcu, proprietor of the 
Elitch Gardens, Denver, has been nomi. 
nated on the Republican ticket for mem- 
ber of the Colorado House of Represen- 
tatives. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, of Denver, 
Col., author of “Prisoners of Poverty,’’ 
etc., will be in Boston this autumn and 
winter, and club women will be glad to 
learn that she speaks well on economics 
and civics. She can also describe the 
work'ngs of equal suffrage. 

BARONESS BuRDETT CouTTs, the Eng- 
lish philanthropist, lately awarded prizes 
at a donkey show. This is an annual 
function, and its object is to encourage 
the costermongers to care for their don- 
keys. The hundred competitors included 
three women, one of whom took the first 
prize, a set of harness, 

Mme. CERASKI, of the Moscow Observa- 
tory, has at various times contributed 
valuable data to astronomy. Two years 
ago she discovered a variable star of the 
Algol type—that is, having its light di- 
minished at regular intervals by a dark 
companion revolving around it—and still 
more recently she has discovered a second 
Algol variable. No telescope, however, 
is powerful enough to show the planet 
which causes the alternating brightness 
and faintness of this star. 

Mrs. MAry E. HANLEyY is about to 
build a thirty-story office building in Chi- 
cago, the highest ever attempted in that 
city. Mrs. Hanley is the president of the 
Etna real estate and loan company. She 
will call her building La Grande. It is to 
cost $2,500,000, and is to have every mod- 
ern convenience, including a supply of 
cold air for each room, and ice-water from 
a refrigerator in the cellar, the water to 
be supplied from an artesian well on the 
premises, 

Miss ANNIE S. Peck has just returned 
from Europe, where she attended the In- 
ternational Congress of Alpinists. She 
was the official delegate from the United 
States, and was also the only woman, 
Miss Peck read at the Congress a paper 
(in French) on mountain-c'imbing in Mex- 
ico. During the past summer she went 
up the Finffingerspitze, which is called 
the most difficult climb in the Alps. No 
one ever succeeded in getting to the top 
of this mountain till about ten years ago. 
She also climbed the Jungfrau and several 
other mountains. Miss Peck has a new 
lecture in preparation which is expected 
to be of much interest. Her address is, 
Care Redpath Lecture Bureau, Boston. 


Miss ARABELLA KENEALY, an English 
writer whose work is attracting attention, 
is said to be a daughter of the late Ed- 
ward Vaughan Kenealy, counsel for the 
defendant in the famous Tichborne case 
of thirty years ago. She began life asa 
doctor, and practised medicine for a time, 
meanwhile putting some of her leisure in- 
to writing a story, ‘‘Dr. Janet, of Harley 
Street.’’ It embodied some of her own 
experiences as a doctor, and was 80 suc- 
cessful that she was led to turn her at- 
tention more and more to literature, 
finally giving up medicine for it entirely, 
She has contributed frequently to English 
periodicals. One of her recent articles is 
on ‘*Woman as an Athlete,’’ opposing the 
extent to which women’s cultivation of 
sports has been carried. 


Mme. L. J. VELASQUEZ BEARD, & 
Cuban, the widow of Prof. Beard, of 
Washington, the mining expert, is now in 
Mexico building a railway. During a late 
trip through this country she placed about 
$40,000,000 in bonds for it. Senator Wol- 
cott, of Colorado, and various German 
capitalists are interested in it, The south- 
ern terminus of the road is at the harbor 
of Cape Corrientes. Thence it ruts north 
along the Pacific slope, until, taking an 
easterly direction, it climbs a pass in the 
Sierra Madre mountains, connecting in 
the north of Mexico with one of the 
American systems that cross the Rio 
Grande. When finished it will bea thou- 
sand miles long. Mme. Beard is about 
fifty years of age, tall and fine looking. 
Sho speaks English with a strong Spanish 
accent. She obtained the concession for 
her railway from President Diaz, who 
welcomes American enterprise and Ameri- 
can money. 
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PATHOS OF CONFLICT. 


The pathos of the war in South Africa 
is shown in a strong light by the pen of 
A. C. Hales, the Australian correspond- 
ent of the News. He writes: 

I was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Boers for only a month, yet every moment 
of that time was so fraught with interest 
that I picked up more of the real nature 
of the Boers than I should have done 
under ordinary circumstances in years. I 
was moved from laager to laager along 
their fighting line; saw them at work 
with their rifles; saw them come in from 
more than one tough skirmish, bringing 
their dead and wounded with them; saw 
them when they triumphed, and when 
they had been whipped; saw them going 
to their farms to be welcomed by wife and 
children, and leaving home with a wife's 
sobs in their ears and children’s loving 
kisses on their lips. I saw some of these 
old gray heads shattered by our shells 
dying grimly, with knitted brows and 
fiercely clenched jaws; saw some of their 
beardless boys sobbing their souls out, as 
the lifeblood dyed the African heath. I 
saw some passing over the border line 
which divides life and death, with a ring of 
stern-browed comrades around them lean- 
ing upon their rifles, while a brother or a 
father knelt and pressed the hand of him 
whose feet were on the very threshold of 
the land beyond the shadows. I saw 
others smiling up into the faces of women 
—the poor, pain-drawn faces of the dying 
looking less haggard aud worn than the 
anguish stricken features of their women, 
who knelt to comfort them in that last 
awful hour—the hour which divides time 
from eternity, the sunlight of lusty life 
from the shadows of unsearchable death. 
Those things | have seen; and, in the ears 
of English men and women, let me say, as 
one who kuows and fain would speak the 
plain, ungilded truth’ concerning friend 
and foe, that not alone beneath the British 
flag are heroes found. Not alone a. the 
breasts of British matrons are brave men 
suckled; for, as my soul liveth, whether 
their cause be just or unjust, whether the 
right or the wrong of this war be with 
them, whether the blood of the hundreds 
that have fallen since the first rifle spoke 
defiance shall speak for or against them 
at the day of judgment,—they at least 
know how to die, and when a man has 
given his life for the cause he believes in, 
he is proven worthy even of his worst en- 
emy’s respect. And the British nation, 
with its long roll of heroic deeds, wrought 
the world over, from Africa to Iceland, 
can well afford to honor the splendid bra- 
very and self-sacrifice of these rude, un 
tutored tillers of the soil. I have seen 
them die. 

Once, as I lay a prisoner in a rocky 
ravine, all through the hot afternoon, I 
heard the rifles snapping like hounds 
around a cornered beast. I watched the 
Boers as they moved from cover to cover, 
one here, one there, a little further on a 
couple in a place of vantage, again in a 
natural fortress a group of eight; so they 
were placed, as far as my eye could reach. 
The British force I could not see at all. 
They were out on the veldt, and the 
kopjes hid them from me; but I could 
hear the regular roar and ripple of their 
disciplined volleys, and, by watching the 
action of the Boers, | could anticipate the 
sound, 

They watched our officers, and, when 
the signal to fire was given, they dropped 
behind cover with such speed and certain- 
ty that seldom a man was hit. Then, 
when the leaden bail had ceased to fall 
upon the rocks, they sprang out again, 
and gave our fellows lead for lead. After 
a while our gunners seemed to locate 
them, and the shells came through the air 
snarling savagely, as leopards snarl before 
they spring, and the flying shrapnel 
reached many of the Boers, wounding, 
maiming, or killing them; yet they held 
their positions with indomitable pluck, 
those who were not hit leaping out, re- 
gardless of personal danger, to pick up 
those who were wounded. They were a 
strange, motley-looking crowd, dressed in 
all kinds of farming apparel, just such a 
crowd as one is apt to see in a far-inland 
shearing shed in Australia; but no man 
with a man’s heart in his body could help 
admiring their devotion to one another, or 
their loyalty to the cause for which they 
were risking their lives. 

One sight I saw, which will stay with 
me while memory lasts. They bad placed 
me under a wagon, beneath a mass of 
overhanging rocks, for safety, and there 
they brought two wounded men. One 
was a man of 50, a hard old veteran, with 
a complexion as dark as a New Zealand 
Maori. The beard that framed his rugged 
face was three-fourths gray; his hands 
were as rough and knotted by open-air 
work as the hoofs of a working steer. He 
looked what he was—a Boer of mixed 
Dutch and French lineage. Later on I 
got into conversation with him, and he 
told me a good deal of bis life. His father 
was descended from one of the old Dutch 
families who had emigrated to South 
Africa, in search of religious liberty, in 
the old days when the country was a wil- 
derness. His mother had come in an un- 
broken line from one of the noble families 
of France who had fied from home in the 
days of the terrible persecution of the 
Huguenots. He himself had been many 
things— hunter, trader, farmer, and fight- 
ing man. He had fought against the 
natives, and against our people. The 
younger man was his son, a tall, fair fel 
low, scarcely more than a stripling, and I 
had no need to be a prophet to tell that 
his hours were numbered. Both men had 
been wounded by one of our shells, and it 
was pitiful to watch them, as they lay 
side by side, the elder holding the band 
of the younger in a loving grasp, while 
with his other hand he stroked the boyish 
face with gestures that were infinitely 
pathetic. Just as the stars were coming 
out that night between the clouds that 





floated over us, the Boer boy sobbed his 
young life out, and all through the long 
watches of that mournful darkness the 
father lay with his dead laddie’s hand in 
his. The pain of bis own wounds must 
have been dreadful, but I heard no moan 
of anguish from his lips. When, at the 
dawning, they came to take the dead boy 
from the living man, the stern old warrior 
simply pressed his grizzled lips to the 
cold face, and then turned his gray beard 
to the hard earth, and made no further 
sign. 


—_—_—_— —_Oe———_— 


EMPLOYEE, NOT SERVANT. 


Editors Woman’s Journat : 

Housework is considered degrading. 
‘There is no reason why it should be, a 
great many people agree; nevertheless, 
there are marks which distinguish house- 
workers from the employees in stores and 
factories, and they are not to the advan 
tage of the former. ‘‘Employer’’ and 
“employee” are the terms used in stores; 
‘‘mistress’’ and “servant’’ are those used 
in households. An “employee” is called 
“Miss ;’ while the general feeling 
is illustrated in a recent story of a gentle- 
man who, in order to do a kindness to a 
waiter at his club, asks him bis name. 
The waiter unexpectedly stating his last 
name, the question is wearily repeated, 
with the mental reflection, ‘‘What the 
deuce do they need last names for?”’ 

A friend of mine wants his home cared 
for by his friends. He would pay them 
well, if they only would! Anything to be 
free from being partly surrounded by in- 
feriors! 

Until the day predicted by Mrs. Char- 
lotte (Stetson) Gilman, when cooking will 
be done out of the house, and cleaning by 
professional cleaners, there will be house 
workers, and the position should be re- 
lieved of the unnecessary stigma which 
attaches to it, but for which women of a 
better class might take positions as house- 
workers. People should not only think, 
but feel, that the position is as honorable 
as apy other; should provide rooms in 
which self-respecting women can be hap 
py; allow time and means for recreation 
after the drudgery; and accord the re- 
spect due to any worthy employee, includ- 
ing the address of ‘*Miss.’’ To do the 
last may seem going too far; but it is not. 
Respect, like kindness, begets itself, in- 
creases proper self-esteem in those to 
whom itis shown, From the standpoint 
of the self-respecting houseworker, the 
familiar use of her first name is the ‘“‘fa- 
miliarity’’ which ‘tbreeds contempt.”’ 

8. A. S. 


Summit, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1900. 
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THE GOSPEL OF THE STRAIGHT SHOT. 

The editor of The Courier, published at 
Lincoln, Neb., is one of the brightest 
newspaper women in this country. Even 
when one does not agree with what she 
says, one can admire the way she says it. 
In a recent article on ‘‘Chinese Women,” 
however, she falls into the error of being 
plausible rather than logical. She says: 

Neither their sisters nor missionaries 
can help the women in China. They are 
prisoned and bound by the egotism and 
barbarity of the menu. Neither the ex- 
ample of the resident Americans and 
Englishmen, the admonitions of the mis 
sionaries, nor their own sufferings have 
alleviated the condition of Chinese wom. 
en in the years these influences have been 
suffered to operate. The birth of a girl 
baby is still regarded as a disgrace, and it 
is a brave nurse or doctor who announces 
a girl’s birth to the father. Mothers who 
are truly kind drown their daughters be- 
fore they are old enough to realize the 
cruelty and disapproval of the world. So 
competent an authority as Dr. Coltman, 
Li Hung Chang’s physician, declares that 
there is not a family in China that has not 
had at least one case of attempted suicide 
among its female members. 

She goes on to ask what mercy is to be 
expected from a people guilty of such 
barbarity to their own flesh and blood, 
and so far there can hardly be a difference 
of opinion; but her conclusions are some- 
what amazing. She says: 

‘Nothing but shot and shell can bring 
these people into the kingdom of civiliza- 
tion. Missionaries work at a disadvan- 
tage against such before-Christ barbarism 
as this. Immense sums are expended to 
Christianize one Chinaman. The process 
is too slow, too expensive, and the result 
is unsatisfactory. Gentleness and demon- 
stration are played out in China. We 
must show them that we can shoot 
straighter than they can, and are willing 
to take quick and complete vengeance for 
any slain American citizens. The Chinese 
will only begin to appreciate that we can 
teach them a new religion, literature and 
agriculture and mechanical development 
when we have knocked them down good 
and hard and they are still dazed and 
weak from the blow landed by civilization. 
After that they’ll be teachable enough, 
and learn to do business, build railroads 
and modern ships and boats.” 

In law this is what is called ‘‘non 
sequitur.” Itdoes not seem apparent that 
force will prevail where gentleness has 
failed. Wecan kill the Chinese, but that 





will not make them good citizens. If 
there is anything played out in the world 
it is the idea that we can “spread the 
holy gospel with a gatling gun.” We 
can change the nature of their barbarism, 
but even the change may not be wholly 
advantageous. In India, for instance, 
the suttee has been done away with under 
the beneficent rule of the British. The 
widow used to die a horrible death on 
the funeral pyre of her husband. Now 
she lives, it is true, but according to all 
accounts, it is ‘‘death in life.”” To offset 
the unburnt widows consider the list of 
women sacrificed annually to the bestial 
demands of the British soldiery. Every- 
body knows the shameful story. Consider 
the highcaste Indian woman outraged to 
death by these same protectors of woman- 
hood, this advance guard of civilization. 

As to teaching the Chinese ‘‘a new reli- 
gion, literature and a new agriculture,”’ 
the English have had ample opportunities 
to do all this for India. Have we, or have 
we not, been besieged all summer with 
appeals for the starving Indians who, in 
one of the greatest grain regions of the 
world, are dying by bundreds and thou- 
sands? If the Chinese were as extrava- 
gant and wasteful a people as we are, they 
would never be more than a few months 
from a famine. As a matter of fact, when 
it comes to agriculture they can give us 
twine binders and steam plows and beat 
us in the long run. 

It is possible to ‘make a solitude and 
call it peace;’’ it is not difficult to kill an 
inferior people. The Chinese invented 
gunpowder, but it only reached its highest 
power in the hands of the Christian na- 
tions, the nations that deal in armored 
cruisers, Krupp guns, dum-dum bullets, 
lyddite, repeating rifles and high explo- 
sives generally, and seem to have forgot- 
ten everything in their New Testament 
except the words: ‘‘Think not that I came 
to send peace on earth; I came not to send 
peace but asword.”’ If there is one text 
in the Bible that covers the Chinese situa- 
tion it is to be found in Hosea; ‘‘Ephraim 
is joined to his idols; let him alone.’’ We 
do not civilize foreign nations; we exter- 
minate them,—The Western Club Woman- 


—_—_——— oe 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 





Kditors Woman's Journal: 

When we see what absurd names cus- 
tom has perpetuated under a male dynasty, 
it is time for the mothers of the race to 
inaugurate a new system in naming the 
sons and daughters of the future genera- 
tions, handing down beautitul, dignified, 
euphonious names. 

The fathers have heretofore, like medi- 
cal students in cemeteries, moused around 
tombstones for the names of dead an- 
cestors, and have given us such cogno 
mens as Bull, Hogg, Crabb, Cobb, Cruik- 
shanks, Croker, Fish, Bugg, Rugg, Budd, 
etc., and Christian names to match, such 
as Job, Esau, and Ichabod. 

Think of girls graduating from college, 
being registered on the calendar as Dollie, 
Mollie, Pollie, Kittie, Rosie, and Pinkie! 

Then, think of dignified women abro- 
gating theirown family names, and adopt- 
ing those of two husbands, writing them- 
selves down as “Mrs. Juln Roe-Doe!”’ 
Again, think of two beautiful girls, in 
muslin dresses, and blue satin sashes, an- 
nounced by an usher at a London recep- 
tion, in stentorian tones, as ‘‘the Misses 
Bull,”’ or the ‘*Misses Cruikshanks!”’ 

I have been announced on such occa- 
sions, and to a large audience at the St. 
James Hall, as ‘‘Mrs, Elizabeth Caddy 
Stanton.”’ My early blunder was in per- 
petuating my father’s instead of my 
mother’s name. How much more digni- 
fied Mrs. Elizabeth Livingston Stanton 
would have sounded! 

All vulgar, flat, silly names should be 
abjured, and it rests with women to do 
this work. We must refuse to marry men 
with objectionable cognomens, as they 
can be legally changed by a simple act of 
the Legislature, and thus save their wives 
and daughters from being ridiculed and 
mortified all their days, as Hoggs, Crabbs, 
and Bulls! 

If men, proud of some old ancestor, 
would dig round the roots of their ances- 
tral trees, they might end in a snag, as I 
did, in tracing the origin of ‘‘Cady.”’ I 
found my ancestors, quiet, conservative 
people, never protesting against gross in- 
justice or absurd customs. As I went on, 
step by step, I found the “y” changed into 
*e”’ until at last, in the reign of Henry 
VII., Jack Cade loomed up, and was hung 
for criticising the king’s blunders in gov- 
ernment, and his latitudinarian ideas on 
the questions of marriage and divorce. 
Evidently, Jack’s fate terrorized all his 
descendants, until I appeared on the 
planet, possessing no doubt a few drops 
of his rebellious blood, which has kept 
me protesting all my life against the 
complications of the present civilization. 

Lucy Stone, in keeping her name all her 
life, set a good example for married wom- 
en, in preserving an individual dignity, 
and a proper self-respect. 

Minnie D. Gurney’s daughter, who mar- 





ried a Mr. Sawyer, has her cards engraved 


Mr. and Mrs, Gurney Sawyer, thus recog- 
nizing the names of both members of the 
matrimonial firm. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 





FILIPINO VENGEANCE. 


William E. Johnson writes from Manila 
to the New Voice: 


For the past year the people of the 
States have been tortured with harrowing 
stories of soldiers waylaid singly, and 
hacked to pieces with bolos in a horrible 
manner. We have been told that these 
savage deeds were done by ‘‘ladrones”’ for 
purposes of robbery, etc. A few weeks 
ago I had a long conversation with one of 
the best-known chaplains in Manila. He 
is not the kind of chaplain who exhorts 
from a tree-top. He associates intimately 
with the soldiers; eats with them, sleeps 
with them, shares their joys and sorrows. 
He knows more about the soldier in a 
minute than the average chaplain does in 
a week. I cannot give his name without 
subjecting him to army vengeance. He 
told me that he had investigated every 
case of boloing a soldier that he could. 
He said that, so far as his investigations 
went, nearly every case of boloing was the 
direct result of the soldier attempting to 
debauch the wife or sister of some high- 
strung native, and that this was their 
method of revenge. 





HISTORY OF SUFFRAGE IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


To Mrs. Mary Miiller belongs the honor 
of being the pioneer worker for the en- 
franchisement of women in New Zealand. 
Mrs. Miiller, an English lady, left England 
in the ship Pekin, in 1849, and landed at 
Nelson, N. Z., in January, 1850. In 1852 
she married the late Dr. Miiller, who be- 
came Provincial Secretary of Nelson when 
the provinces were constituted, Mr. Staf- 
ford (afterwards Sir Edward) being the 
Superintendent. 

In 1857 Dr. Miiller was appointed Resi- 
dent Magistrate for the district of Wairau. 
This district was then part of the province 
of Nelson, but was afterwards formed 
into the province of Marlborough. Had 
Mr. Gilbert, the witty librettist, known 
more of early colonial life, he would have 
been aware of numbers of able and many- 
sided public officers whose varied duties 
quite outrivalled those of the famous 
Pooh Bah, Dr. Miiller held the position 
of Resident Magistrate for 22 years, and 
during the early part of that period set 
up customs, postal, and, indeed, every 
other department of government, filling, 
at one time, no fewer than thirteen offices 
himself. 

For some years before leaving England 
the injustice of the law towards women 
was impressed ou the mind of Mrs. Miiller. 
[It was, therefore, hardly to be wondered 
at that, living in New Zealand in the 
epoch-making fifties, and associating with 
such nation-builders as Sir E. W. Stafford, 
Sir William Fox, Alfred Saunders, Sir 
David Monro, and Alfred Domett, Mrs, 
Miiller should feel that in this new land 
women, as well as men, should be free. 

Quietly and unobtrusively, in frequent 
conversation with those early law makers, 
Mrs. Miiller sugggested the equity of the 
enfranchisement of women. But, while 
for the greater part they listened with 
courteous apathy, there were some—Sir 
David Monro among them—who were 
heartily shocked at so scandalous a sug- 
gestion, Dr. Miiller, too, was strongly 
opposed to woman suffrage. A good and 
learned man, an affectionate husband, he 
was rigid in his views as to the impropri- 
ety of women manifesting an interest in 
politics, It is probable, too, that his po- 
sition as an administrator of the law 
strengthened his disapproval of his wife 
taking any part in an agitation for its 
reform, 

Whether this was so or not, Mrs. Miiller 
was confronted with a choice between 
domestic concord and the advocacy of 
views that she felt to be both just and 
urgent. In this painful dilemma Mr. 
Charles Elliott, a relative by marriage, 
came to the rescue. Mr. Elliott was not 
only a member of Parliament, but, more 
important still, was the proprietor of the 
Nelson Examiner, which at that time was 
probably the most influential newspaper 
in the colony. He proved himself to be a 
real friend in need. Carefully preserving 
Mrs. Miiller’s anonymity, he received and 
forwarded her correspondence, placed the 
columns of his own paper at her disposal, 
and procured publication for her articles 
in papers in other parts of the colony. 
Certainly among the men who have ren- 
dered unacknowledged service to the 
cause of women in New Zealand the name 
of Mr. Charles Elliott stands high. 

In 1869 Mrs. Miiller, under the nom de 
plume of “Femina,” issued a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘An Appeal to the Men of New 
Zealand.” Its publication drew from 
John Stuart Mill a most encouraging let- 
ter, and a copy of his ‘‘Subjection of Wom- 
en,’’ just then published. A useful cor- 
respondence with Mrs, P. A. Taylor, the 
Honorary Secretary of the London Society, 
was also commenced. Finding that the 
time for the complete emancipation of 








women had not arrived, Mrs. Miiller 
turned her energies in the direction of ob- 
taining some immediate relief, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing ‘‘The Married 
Women’s Property Act” passed. Advanc- 
ing years and the difficulty of conducting 
a secret propaganda compelled Mrs. Miiller 
to relinquish her work. One of her most 
cherished wishes was that New Zealand 
should lead the way in the enfranchise- 
ment of women. Mrs. Miiller has lived to 
see her desire accomplished. Over eighty 
years of age, she still lives at New Amers- 
foort, Blenheim. Frail in body, but with 
a youthful heart and still vigorous intel- 
lect, Mrs. Miiller rejoices to see the work, 
begun with pain and difficulty fifty years 
ago, brought at last to a successful com- 
pletion.— New Zealand White Ribbon. 





DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN IN 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS. 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger, which 
is always out-spoken in behalf of the best 
interests of the public schools, asserts 
that discrimination is made against women 
teachers to the detriment of the schools. 
The Ledger says: 


This discrimination against women is 
to be found elsewhere than in the seventh 
and eighth grades. It has operated even 
more adversely to the school children as a 
whole, in connection with the post of 
supervising principal of mixed schools 
and boys’ schools of all grades. Under 
the rules of the board of education, a 
woman, no matter how well equipped 
mentally and by experience and practical 
knowledge, is excluded from the supervis- 
ing principalship of any of the public 
schools, except those in which there are 
girl pupils only, or of mixed primary and 
primary schools of higher grades. A 
woman may have a mixed school of seven 
grades, but no matter how efficient she be, 
or to how high a standard she may have 
brought the school, if the eighth grade be 
added she must retire, and be replaced bya 
man, who, perhaps, has had but five years’ 
experience in teaching one, or at most 
two grades, and who knows absolutely 
nothing, except theoretically, of the re- 
quirements of the others. Under such 
circumstances, and they are not of infre- 
quent occurrence, how can the schools be 
brought up to the standard which all 
educators desire? 

It is claimed in extenuation for the 
maintenance of the rule holding the posi- 
tion of supervising principal of mixed and 
boys’ schools containing all grades open 
for men only, that women, as a rule, have 
not as good executive ability; that men 
can exercise better discipline in such 
schools; and that men understand and 
can teach boys and girls more effect- 
ively. 

rhe results in our schools do not show 
that any of these claims are well founded, 
The results of the examinations last June 
demonstrated, save in a few instances 
where other influences prevailed, that the 
women principals were quite equal to the 
men in all phases of school work. 

The consideration of sex ought not to 
enter into the question of the selection of 
a principal or of an assistant teacher for 
public schools. Fitness alone ought to be 
the determining factor. If, through ex- 
perience and demonstrated ability, a man 
is found to be better qualified, he should 
have the place. If, on the other hand, a 
woman is found to have the desired ex- 
perience and attainments, it is the woman 
who ought to be given the position. This, 
not because the one is a man and the 
other is a woman, but because the best in- 
terests of the schools would thereby be 
conserved, 


—_—- 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ, 


Washington Duke, a resident of Dur- 
ham, N. C., has given another $100,000 to 
the endowment to Trinity College at 
Raleigh. Mr. Duke’s gifts to Trinity Col- 
lege within this decade now amount to 
$300,000, and the gifts of the Duke family 
during this time amount to more than 
$600,000. This does not include the 
amount given by Mrs. J. B. Duke of New 
York for the library building to be erected 
this year. It will be recalled that when 
Mr. Duke began giving largely to Trin- 
ity, he made his benefactions on con- 
dition that the college be opened to 
women. 

Cornelia Maria Clapp, Ph. D., head of 
the department of zodlogy of Mount Hol- 
yoke, has been elected a trustee of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Wood’s 
Hole, Mass. Since the opening of the 
laboratory in 1888 the department has 
been represented every year by Dr. Clapp, 
the college subscribing $100 yearly for an 
investigator’s laboratory. Dr, Clapp gave 
lectures this summer in the embryology 
course, Louise Baird Wallace, A. B., spent 
three weeks at Wood’s Hole and five 
weeks at Campobello Island, N. B., teach- 
ing biology. Dr. Eleanor Parry, the resi- 
dent physician, spent August in the dis- 
pensary of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston. Miss Louise Fitz- 
Randolph, of the department of history of 
art, has returned after six months spent 
in Italy, Greece, Constantinople, and Ger- 
many. Many photographs and engrav- 
ings have been added to the collection in 
this department. 

Bryn Mawr College has opened with 
700 students. 

Miss Helen Keller has entered Radcliffe 
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College this year, a regular member of the 
freshman class. Miss Keller, handicapped 
as she is by being deaf, dumb and blind, 
has yet succeeded in passing her examina- 
tions in all the required subjects, and has 
besides “anticipated” or passed in ad- 
vance, freshman English and advance 
French. With the aid of her constant 
attendant, Miss Sullivan, Miss Keller is 
now pursuing four full courses, that called 
History 1—Professor Coolidge’s lectures 
on medizval and modern history; French 
2a—a course conducted in French on the 
works of LaFontaine, Corneille, Racine, 
Molitre, Victor Hugo, George Sand, Al- 
fred DeMusset, and Taine; the theme- 
writing course, English 22, and Professor 
Bartlett’s lecture and reading course on 
Schiller and his contemporaries. Miss 
Keller, who has been eagerly looking for- 
ward to entering Radcliffe, is greatly en- 
joying her first experiences of college life. 


Recognizing the peculiar fitness of 
women for the study and pursuit of phar- 
macy, the course of instruction in this 
college will be open to women as well as 
men. 

“This is a striking clause in the pro- 
spectus of the New Orleans College of 
Pharmacy,” says the N. O. Picayune. 
‘*Women may enter on the same footing as 
men. College will be opened Nov. 5, and ex- 
aminations will begin Oct. 24. The course 
of lectures will be delivered at night. This 
will be a great boon to women, as it will 
enable those employed during the day 
and who are ambitious of entering the 
protessions to attend the lectures and en- 
gage in laboratory work without being 
obliged to give up their positions. There 
is no profession in which women can en- 
gage so suited to them as pharmacy, 
where careful attention to detail, delicate 
manipulation, and unfailing correctness 
are so much in demand.” 


Syracuse University has adopted the 
plan of placing scholarships in neighbor- 
ing high schools, These scholarships 
represent the gift of $1,000 or $1,500. This 
money is to be collected from friends in 
the community where the high school is 
located. It is hoped to establish 500 or 
more of these scholarships in New York 
and bordering States. 

At Boston University the sophomore 
class of the College of Liberal Arts has 
elected as president Miss Sarah L. Gage, 
one of the students highest in rank in her 
class. Mr. Samuel T, Foster was chosen 
vice-president, Miss Alice C., Richardson 
secretary, and Mr. Paul H. Brodbeck treas- 
urer. The Beacon Literary Society bas 
chosen as president Miss Annie Gault 
Towle, of 1901. She is one of the editors 
of the University Beacon. Mr. Wilber W. 
Fiske was chosen vice-president, Miss 
Maude Lawton secretary, and Mr. Joshua 
Arthur Baker treasurer. 


At Tufts College the junior class has 
elected as president, Forrest E. Tarr, of 
Marblehead; vice president, Blanche E. 
Roberts, Malden; secretary, Emma Frank- 
lin Paul. 

All the departments of Oberlin have 
opened with an enlarged attendance; the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Wisconsin State University, and other 
coéducational institutions report the 
largest number of students in their his- 
tory. 

In a recent address, Chancellor Upson, 
of the New York State University, showed 
that there were 5,212 men and 3,824 wom- 
en in the thirty-four universities and col- 
leges represented by the State University, 
and 13,985 men and 6,154 women in the 
seventy-six professional and echnical 
schools; 5,682 men and 8,174 women at 
the 139 academies and senior academic 
schools, and 25,362 men and 34,270 women 
at the 559 high schools in New York 
State. 


At Rochester University, to which girls 
have just been admitted, some of the male 
students are enthusiastically in favor of 
coéducation, others bitterly opposed. The 
feeling of the latter is said to be growing 
more tolerant, but it is reported that in 
class elections, committee work, and other 
positions of prominence among the stu- 
dent body, the young women are to be 
ignored. 


The Rochester Post Express says: 


The members of the Woman’s Union 
and the Local Council of Women deserve 
the heartiest congratulations and the 
heartfelt thanks of Rochester on their 
success in securing the infinite possibili- 
ties of higher education for the young 
woman of this city and vicinity. No one 
but the women who worked so faithfully 
on the committees can even imagine the 
discouragements and rebuffs that they 
met, and the hard work necessary to se- 
cure the sum pledged. Direful predic- 
tions of failure are not lacking, and there 
are the usual number of people foreseeing 
trouble in the path of the ambitious ‘‘co- 
ed.’’ Not even the smallest lion’s whelp 
in the way is escaping their apprehensive 
eyes, but it is evident that the sensible 
young woman who goes to the University 
to enter on a four years’ course of hard 
m ental work has nothing to fear from the 
gallant youth of so chivalrous a city as 
Rochester—a city that boasts a woman 
school commissioner, and has again and 





again showed itself ready to listen re- 
spectfully to the counsel of its women. 
The committee at work on the coéduca- 
tional fund report that some misapprehen- 
sion seems to exist in regard to the 
amount raised. The last $4,000 was guar- 
anteed—not pledged—by some friends of 
the University, with the understanding 
that the women of Rochester would raise 
the money at some future time. Until 
this 1s done, the Woman’s Union feels 
that it is responsible for this debt, and 
trusts that every woman interested will 
make a personal effort to assist in this 
work, 


Wells College, Aurora, N.Y., also opened 
with the largest entering class in its his- 
tory. Miss Grace M. Dolson, Ph. D. (Cor- 
nell), succeeds Dr. Margaret F. Washburn 
as professor of psychology and ethics. 
Miss Lydia E. Sanderson, B. A., comes 
from Wellesley College, where she has 
been instructor in Biblical literature, to 
become the head of the same department 
at Wells. Glen Park, the fine old home 
of the founder, Henry Wells, whose 
grounds adjoin the campus, has been con- 
verted into a dormitory for the students, 
and, with its large rooms, high ceilings, 
and spacious halls, makes an attractive 
place of residence. 


Miss Edith May Miller, an eighteen-year- 
old student of Bates College, at Lewiston, 
Maine, and a prize orator out of a com- 
peting class of eighty-three, is said to be 
giving a series of political addresses in 
Maine towns in behalf of Democracy in 
general ard her father in particular, who 
is a candidate for reélection to a judgeship 
in Camden. Miss Miller is described as 
extremely pretty, brilliant, and graceful, 
and for thirty-five minutes she held a 
town-hall full of people at Hope Centre, 
the last one of them applauding. She will 
continue to speak in the district, wherever 
her services may be needed. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SMALL STORY. 





Eight small children for busy Bess— 

Eight to feed and wash and dress. 

Four small girls and four small boys 

In one smali house make no small noise; 

And so, to have them out of the way, 

She’s sent them off to the woods to play. 

“Don’t quarrel, nor tease, nor fret, nor 

frown, 

But come back home when the sun is down. 

And if you see the chipmunk small, 

Don't throw stones at him—that is all; 

For he’s just as busy as he can be, 

And I know how that is myself,”’ said she. 
—Joy Allison, in October St. Nicholas. 
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WHAT TWO BOYS LEARNED. 

It was a beautiful day in June when 
they went down to the country for a day’s 
outing. 

‘*‘What a lark we’ll have in the woods!” 
Wilson said. 

“The birds will be building their nests, 
and maybe we can find a young squirrel 
or rabbit. Hurrah! we’ll bring back one 
pet at least.” 

When they arrived at the house, there 
was a little fellow dressed in overalls and 
a slouch hat ready to greet them. 

“Hello, Jimmie! We've got a day off, 
and we’re going to explore the woods, 
Know any birds’ nests or squirrels’ holes 
round here?’’ 

Jimmie nodded his head. He was their 
country playmate, every summer, and the 
boy was as glad to see the two visitors as 
they were to get out into the country. 

“All right, then. Come ahead! We 
want to tramp all day in the woods, Which 
way first?” 

‘‘Up by the cedars, and then round by 
the lake,’”’ replied Jimmie. 

In afew minutes the three boys were 
plunging deep into the woods, and, under 
the leadership of their little country 
friend, they headed straight for the ce- 
dars. When they arrived there, Jimmie 
explained: 

“There’s a squirrel’s nest up that tree, 
with three little ones in it. If you want 
to see ’em, climb up.”’ 

“Indeed we do!’ shouted both city 
boys. 

In a few minutes they were gazing at 
the tiny little squirrels, which were al- 
most too young to resent their handling. 
Near by stood the parent squirrels, chat- 
tering vigorously at the intruders. 

‘‘Lend us your hat, Jimmie, 80 we can 
bring them down,” called Wilson. 

‘‘What are you going to do with them?” 
asked the country lad. 

“Take them home with us, of course. 
We want to raise them as pets.”’ 

“They wouldn’t live. I tried some one 
year, and they all died, and—and it’s 
cruel to take them away from their 
mother.” 

The two boys up the tree hesitated, and 
Stanton, the youngest, said, in a disap- 
pointed voice: 

“T don’t see why they wouldn’t live. I 
know dealers in the city who have them 
to sell.”’ 





STATE OF On1I0, CiTy OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County, 

FrRanK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cuenry & Co., doing business in the 
City of Toledo, County and State afore- 
said, and that said firm will pay the sum 
of One HunprEep DoLuars for each and 
every case of CATARRH that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CURE. Frank J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 


—_~—— 


| as. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
SEAL Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F, J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








“But they know more ‘bout bringing 
’em up than we do,”’ answered little Jim- 
mie. “I know they'll die if you take ’em, 
and it’s cruel to do it. Leave the poor 
things in their nest, and they will grow 
up all right, and you'll be glad of it next 
year.” 

Reluctantly the two boys returned to 
the earth; but they soon lost their disap- 
pointment in new discoveries, 

‘See here!’’ cried Jimmie, ‘Here's a 
toad and its whole family under this 
rock,” 

He moved aside the rock, and out 
hopped a dozen toads no larger than big 
bugs, while the mother toad looked si- 
lently and solemnly at the intruders, 

“T hate toads,” said Wilson. ‘They 
make you stub your toe, you know, and 
they give you warts.”’ 

He gave the old toad a contemptuous 
push with his foot as he spoke, where- 
upon Jimmie remonstrated: 

**They don’t give you warts, and they 
don’t make you stub your toe, but they 
do eat up the bugs and worms that come 
on our crops of cabbages and turnips. 
Don’t hurt them. I wouldn’t have shown 
you their den if I'd thought you would.” 

‘First time I ever knew toads were any 
good in the world,’’ said the boys skep- 
tically. 

“Well, they are, and we won’t hurt 
them. I expect they’ll eat up hundreds 
of worms and bugs before summer is 
over,”’ 

**] believe you will be telling me, pretty 
soon, that snakes are good for some- 
thing,” said Staaton. 

“Some snakes are good snakes, and some 
ain’t,’’ replied Jimmie, slowly. ‘There 
ain’t no poisonous snakes round here, and 
so we don’t have to kill any. There are 
only black snakes and ground snakes, and 
they don’t do any hurt, except frighten 
little boys and girls sometimes.” 

“Then you wouldn’t kill one if you saw 
it!’ exclaimed Wilson in surprise. 

“No, I wouldn’t—not unless it hurt 
me.”’ 

They tramped through the woods from 
the cedars down to the lake, In this long 
walk Jimmie showed them innumerable 
nests of birds and animals, pointing them 
out with a familiarity that indicated close 
intimacy with every nook and corner of 
the woods. He knew the names of all the 
birds, could describe their plumage with 
his eyes shut, and tell the city boys the 
color of the eggs they would find in the 
nests. He let the boys climb up to the 
nests and look in at the eggs, and then, 
when they came down again, he would 
tell them all he knew about the birds and 
their queer ways. 

‘‘But you mustn’t touch the eggs,’’ he 
always cautioned. “Some birds are 80 
particular that they will leave a nest after 
somebody has touched the eggs. They 
seem to think that their home will be 
robbed, and that it’s no use to set on the 
eggs any more. Then they go away and 
build a new nest. I never touch them, 
and I don’t think the birds mind my com- 
ing and looking in at their home.”’ 

Indeed, the birds seemed to resent the 
appearance of the three boys in the woods 
far less than either Wilson or Stanton ex- 
pected. Once or twice they remarked on 
this, and Jimmie finally said: 

“There are no boys round here that 
ever rob their nests, and they don’t know 
what fear is. I guess they all think 
these woods are made for them, and they 
breed here every summer, Last June I 
found 200 different nests, and they all had 
young ones in. Sometimes, after heavy 
storms, the birds are knocked out of their 
nests and killed, but that’s the only dan- 
ger they have here. I suppose that’s why 
they are so tame.” 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
trio of hunters reached the house, and as 
they prepared to separate for the night, 
Wilson said heartily: 

“I say, Jimmie, I’m glad we came down 
to-day and found you. I never knew so 
much about birds and animals before in 
all my life. I think I'll remember what 
you’ve told me, and I won't be so hard on 
the little creatures hereafter. I guess I 
won’t even stone toads and kill snakes if 
they don’t hurt me.”,—Our Dumb Animals. 





HUMOROUS. 


“I'd like to marry a lawyer.”’ “What 
for, Arabella?’ “He wouldn’t argue 
with me.” ‘How do you know?” ‘“Law- 
yers never argue without a fee in sight.’’ 
— Green Bag. 


‘Beg pardon,” said the postal clerk 
who had sold her the stamps, ‘‘but you 
don’t have to put a five-cent stamp on a 
letter for Canada.” ‘I know,” said she, 
“but the shade just matches my envelope, 
you know.”—Philadelphia Press. 


“I’m writing to Sam about his hay 
fever.’’ 

‘“*Why, what of it?’’ 

“Why, when he was here I thought he 
made too much fuss about it; now that I 
have got it myself, I want to tell him he 
didn’t make half fuss enough.’’—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


The Star has started the story of a dear 
old lady of ninety-eight, the grandmother 
of the vicar of St, Peter’s, Hoxton Square, 
who is a vigorous champion of the old 
school in everything. ‘‘Nobody comes up 
to the old ones,”’ sbe said, the other day, 
when somebody praissd Lord Roberts. 
“No general can beat Joshua, nor ever 
will.” 

Visitor--So you have really decided not 
to sell your house? Hostess—Yes. You 
see, we placed the matter in the hands of 
a real-estate agent. After reading his 
lovely advertisement of our property, 
neither John nor myself could think of 
parting with such a wonderful and perfect 
home.—Tit- Bits. 


A British army officer, who was recent- 
ly collecting cavalry mounts in Australia, 
received the following note from a horse- 
breeder: ‘I can supply you with horses 
for cavalry, artillery, and infantry. But I 
think my specialty is in the hors de com- 
bat, as the French soldiers call him, which 
means Officers’ war-horse or charger.”’ 


Mamma and baby returned from a walk. 
“Oh,” says mamma to papa, “such good 
news! Baby talks. He has just said his 
first word.”’ ‘‘Really?’’ ‘Yes, just fancy! 
We were in the zodlogical gardens, stand- 
ing before the monkey cage, when baby 
cried out: ‘Look at papa!’ ’’—Pittsburg 
Bulletin. 


Some ‘stories from the note books of the 
late Bishop Walsham How have been ap- 
pearing in Good Words. One says that, 
at the church of Stratfieldsaye, where the 
Duke of Wellington was a regular attend- 
ant, a stranger was preaching; and, when 
he ended, the verger went up the stairs, 
opened the pulpit door a little way, 
slammed it to, and then opened it wide 
for the preacher to go out. The preacher 
asked the verger in the vestry why he had 
shut the door again while opening it; and 
the verger replied: ‘‘We always do that, 
sir, to wake the Duke.”’ 








GOOD NEWS FOR OUR READERS 
Who have scrofula taints in their blood, 
and who has not? Scrofula in all its 
forms is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which thoroughly purifies the blood. This 
disease, which frequently appears in chil- 
dren, is greatly to be dreaded, It is most 
likely to affect the glands of neck, which 
become enlarged, eruptions appear on the 
head and face, and the eyes are frequently 
affected. Upon its first appearance, per- 
haps in slight eruptions or pimples, 
scrofula should be entirely eradicated 
from the system by a thorough course of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to prevent all the 
painful and sickening consequences of 
running scrofula sores which drain the 
system, sap the strength and make ex- 
istence utterly wretched. 


To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in page ng! order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 
TBLEPHONE No. 187°. . 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egieston Square, Boston. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speake: 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy EB. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JouBNAL Office « Park St , Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The school be- 
7 Sept. 24. The rooms are open daily from 9 
-M.to4 P.M. For circulars or information, 
address, EDWIN DEMERITTE, Principal. 








Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 





CHILDREN’s CoursEs, $30 to $90 per year. 
Aputts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws, 

Term begins Ovtober 1st. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo- 
tober 1 and 2. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1900. 18 instructors 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opens Sept, 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 

‘LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree 
ognized by the lass. led. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 





Central Station FREE OF CHARGE, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
ne must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
sontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 
saken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
neme or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE SOUTHERN POINT OF VIEW, 


For a week past I have been travelling 
through the heart of Virginia, have visited 
the tomb and former home of Thomas 
Jefferson at beautiful Montic:llo, bave 
walked through the stately quadrangle of 
the University of Virginia which he helped 
to found, have climbed the Peaks of Otter 
and looked from their rocky ramparts into 
the Shenandoah Valley and across it to 
the giant ranges of the Alleghanies and 
up and down the Blue Ridge from Penn- 
sylvania to North Carolina, I have talked 
with Southern people and become familiar 
with their cordial manners, sunny tem- 
peraments, invincible prejudices, and soft, 
peculiar accent, have visited Charlottes. 
ville and Lynchburg and Bedford 

Here is a social order quite different 
from that of the North and West, an order 
based upon an inequality of races and a 
consequent modification of that principle 
of equality which has becomea part of our 
national consciousness. All whites are 
equal in superiority as such; all colored 
people are equal as Pariahs. The subjec- 
tion of women to men is here accompanied 
by a subjection of the colored race so ab- 
solute and universal as to make itself felt 
in every possible form. Riding in the sub- 
urbs of Lynchburg to its Public Park, I 
found it divided by a fence and approached 
by separate entrances, one labeled ‘*For 
Colored Persons Only,” the other ‘‘For 
White Persons Only.’’ On the cars | 


observed a_ brief peremptory placard 
‘‘White.”” Every schoolhouse is either 
“White,”’ or ‘Colored,’ and either for 


boys or for girls as the case may be. 

The denial of equal suffrage to colored 
people has already been consummated in 
fact; it is now being emphasized and con- 
firmed by constitutional provisions. A 
single drop of African blood suffices to 
place every individual man or woman ina 
position of measureless inferiority. There 
is here equality, but itis a dual equality, 
white and colored equalities distinct and 
separate. The Hindoo caste is not more 
rigid than that which prevails in every 
locality from Maryland to Texas. 

This sentiment of caste exists among 
all classes of whites, and is strongest ap- 
parently in the seats of collegiate edu- 
cation. ‘‘Have you read,” asked an 
intelligent and kindly physician of Lynch 
burg, ‘‘an article on the negroes recently 
written by the chairman of the board of 
managers of the University of Virginia, 
in which he compares them to dogs and 
other lower animals? It is well worth 
reading. And the funniest thing about it 
is that the niggers actually undertook to 
boycott him! All his servants left him. 
Not a man or woman could he get to 
work for him.”’ I thought to myself that 
it was an encouraging evidence of self 
respect on their part. 

A most interesting and highly-educated 
gentleman, formerly rector of the Uni- 
versity, said to me: ‘*The worst thing that 
ever befell the negro was that which Mr. 
Lincoln regarded as the crowning glory 
of his career—the act of emancipation. 
It has deprived the negro of his sole pro- 
tection. To-day, any crime committed by 
@ mean negro is visited upon his race. In 
New York City, in Akron, Ohio, as well 
as throughout the South, vengeance is 
wreaked upon innocent negroes in no way 
connected with the crime. Labor conflicts 
in the South will hereafter be largely on 
race lines, and the result will be the 
negro’s extermination. If only we could 
have been let alone, slavery would have 
been gradually and peacefully abolished 
without ill-feeling quite as fast as the 
race became fitted for freedom. My father 
was a large owner of slaves. He was an 
anti-slavery man. In 1831 he introduced 
a bill in the Virginia Legislature for grad- 
ual emancipation. It came within one 
vote of adoption, and could have easily 
been carried, but as it was a matter of 
such importance it was thought best to 
let it go back to the people for considera- 
tion. But in 1832a certain Mr. Thompson 
came over from England and publicly de- 
nounced slavery as a great moral wrong, 
which it was not at all; it was a purely 
practical question of how to get along 
with a semi-barbarous race with which 
we had to live. He denounced slave 
holders as tyrants and oppressors. Our 
people resented the interference, Public 
sentiment instantly changed. Never after- 
wards could emancipation secure a hear- 
ing in the South.” 

‘I remember, when a boy,’ continued 





old Dr. Randolph, ‘tone occasion when my 
father had as his guests Mr. Mason, after- 
wards famous in the ‘Mason and Slidell’ 
affair, who was intensely pro slavery, and 
R. M.T. Hunter, an ultra States-rights man. 
My father bad just brought from Chicago a 
McCormick's reaper, the first ever brought 
into the State. A remarkably bright 
young negro came to my father saying: 
‘Massa, I cannot make the machine work; 
it gets clogged up.’ ‘The trouble is 
with the eccentric,’ said my father; ‘you 
must make it shorter.’ ‘What is the 
eccentric?’ asked the negro. My father, 
with his cane, drew on the ground a plan 
of the machine. ‘I see it now,’ said 
the negro. Soon afterwards he returned, 
saying: ‘The machine works all right, 
sir.” My father turned to his friends, 
and said: ‘You see that intelligent boy? 
His grandfather was a native African 
chief. My father bought him and gave 
him a cabin in the negro quarters. But 
he never would occupy it at night. He 
always slept in a tree. On his death-bed 
my mother cared for him, and asked him 
if there was anything he could fancy to 
eat. ‘I think I could eat a lizard,’ he re- 
plied; so we caught a lizard for the old 
darkey. ‘Look,’ said my father, ‘at the 
transformation in three generations! Do 
you think it will be possible to hold the 
race in slavery when it becomes educated 
and civilized? Impossible!’ But the 
Northern agitation interfered prematurely 
with the civilizing process, and ruin for 
both races ensued,’’ 

Here was the Southern view of the anti- 
slavery movement from the former head 
of the University of Virginia, I felt as 
if I were 5,000 miles from the latitude of 
New England. Yet this was only a can- 
did expression of the almost universal 
sentiment. 

The most encouraging sight I saw was 
one morning, in that very Charlottesville, 
when I watched the children, white and 
colored, flocking to their separate schools. 
Many of the colored children were well- 
dressed and seemed bright and intelligent 
with their school books in their hands, 
looking equal to the average white chil- 
dren. But when I mentioned the fact to 
a Southern lady, she replied: ‘Ah yes; 
but if you could have gone into the homes 
of those very children, you would have 
seen filth and squalor. This external im- 
provement is only on the surface.”’ 

Evidently, in every Southern State, the 
battle for woman suffrage must be fought, 
if at all, upon a different plane from our 
Northern point of view, and be kept 
wholly distinct from the question of 
race. It must be demanded with limita- 
tions of education, or property, or both; 
since for universal suffrage one cannot get 
even a hearing. 

What will be the outcome of Southern 
civilization, thus complicated by an inexo- 
rable race distinction, it is difficult to 
predict. Well may Mr. Bryan say that 
to enlarge the problem by annexation of 
colored races is to add new elements of 
danger and discord. H. B. B. 
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MAY MARRIED WOMEN TEACH? 

At a meeting of the Boston School 
Board last Tuesday, Mr. Anderson pro- 
posed the following ‘‘amendment”’ to the 
regulations: 

The marriage of a woman teacher shall 
operate as a resignation of her position, 
and it shall be the duty of the masters to 
report the marriage of such teachers in 
their respective schools and _ districts 
forthwith to the auditing clerk, who shall 
remove the names of such teachers from 
the pay-rolls from the date of their mar- 
riage. 

The amendment was assigned to the 
next meeting. Mr. Anderson is reported 
as saying that he ‘does not believe in 
having married teachers in our public 
schools.”’ He thinks that ‘‘when a wo- 
man gets married, it is time for her to 
stay at home and look after her household 
duties.’”’ Yet Mr. Anderson did not pro 
pose that married women should be for- 
bidden to go out washing, or scrubbing, 
or canvassing, or working in factories. As 
a matter of fact, married women are 
allowed without legal hindrance to engage 
in hundreds of occupations which take 
them away from home more hours a day 
than school-teaching does, and which are 
more laborious. Logically, Mr. Anderson 
ought to ask the Legislature to pass a law 
requiring the employers of all married wo- 
men to dismiss them. If it be conceded 
(as it is) that a married woman may work 
outside her home, why should she be ar- 
bitrarily debarred from this particular oc- 
cupation? 

It will be granted, in the abstract, that 
the governing consideration in the choice 
of teachers should be the welfare of the 
school children. If so, it follows that the 
school committee should accept in each 
case the most competent teacher who 
applies. Sometimes the most competent 
teacher is a married woman. 

It is objected that married women have 
husbands to support them, and that 
preference should be given to unmarried 





teachers because they need the work 


more. This implies that the place should 
be given not to the best teacher, but tothe 
neediest applicant. But even if the case 
were properly to be determined in accord- 
ance with this principle, the neediest 
applicant may sometimes be a married 
woman. She may have an invalid hus- 
band and a family of children to support, 
while her unmarried competitor may be a 
rich man’s daughter, merely seeking to 
tide over the time between graduation and 
marriage. No hard and fast rule can be 
laid down, 

The Boston Transcript points out that 
the proposed regulation would be an 
interference with a woman’s personal 
rights. It would also be an interference 
with the right of the children to the best 
teaching obtainable. If Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer were forced by straitened 
circumstances to return to teaching, this 
rule would compel the committee to de- 
cline her invaluable services, and to pre- 
fer to her trained experience the ’prentice 
hand of the greenest graduate of the 
Normal School. The welfare of the chil- 
dren ought not to be sacrificed to the 
notions of a few members of the board as 
to a married woman’s proper sphere. 

Not long ago a San Francisco teacher 
was dismissed for marrying, and she con- 
tested the matter in the courts. The judge 
upheld her. He said there were certain 
crimes and misdemeanors for which teach- 
ers might legally be dismissed, but mar- 
riage was not one of them. 

So long as women have not votes, there 
is hardly any length to which theorists 
may not go in curtailing a woman’s right 
to earn a living. In Chicago, recently, a 
rule was made that all women teachers 
with children under two years of age 
must be dismissed. The well-meaning 
theorist’s idea, of course, was that they 
ought to stay at home and take care of 
their children. A teacher who said that 
her husband was bankrupt, and that she 
had no means of support but her teaching, 
caused her young child to be legally 
adopted by her widowed sister, in order 
to keep her place; but the authorities de 
cided that she must go, notwithstanding. 
Did their dismissing her enable her to 
stay at home and take care of her child— 
and starve? Of course she had to find 
other work—probably work more disa- 
greeable and less remunerative. 

It is almost always a misfortune when 
the mother of a young family has to be a 
bread-winner, but that is no reason for 
arbitrarily restricting her choice of occu- 
pations. And if a teacher does her work 
well, the question whether she is married 
or single concerns only herself and her 
family; it does not in the least concern 
the School Board. A. 8. B. 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 





Mrs. Sarah 8. (Platt) Decker, president 
of the Colorado State Board of Charities 
and Correction, writes in renewing her 
subscription to the WomMAN’s JOURNAL: 
“I have become much attached to the 
paper, and only wish every woman in the 
State of Colorado could have it.’* 





FOUR NEW LEAFLETS. 





Four new leaflets are now ready: 
“Women and City Government,’ by 
Mayor Jones of Toledo; ‘‘The Economic 
Basis of Woman Suffrage,’’ by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sheldon Tillinghast; ‘“‘Mrs. John- 
son’s Fallacies,’’ by Ethel C. Avery; and 
the “Reply of the National Officers’’ to 
the manifesto presented to Congress by 
the Anti-Suffrage Association at the time 
of the last Washington Convention. The 
price of each leaflet is 15 cents per hun- 
dred. 


* 
o- 


BAZAR NOTES. 








There are to be three special tables at 
the Bazar, named in honor of Lucretia 
Mott, Lucy Stone, and Susan B, Anthony. 
These tables will afford an opportunity 
for the expression of the friendship and 
admiration of suffrage workers for the 
great leaders after whom they are named. 
Their chairmen are as follows: Lucretia 
Mott Table, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 
160 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lucy 
Stone Table, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
3 Park Street, Boston; Susan B, Anthony 
Table, Miss Lucy E, Anthony, 1830 Dia- 
mond Street, Philadelphia. 

One of the contributions to the Lucre 
tia Mott Table is of historic interest. 
Some of the older workers will remember 
the delightful hospitality of the Woman 
Suffrage Headquarters in Philadelphia, in 
1876, during the Centennial Exposition. 
Whenever Lucretia Mott honored the 
rooms by her presence, a certain little 
brown teapot and teacup and saucer, es- 
pecially reserved for her use, were brought 
out toserve her. When the Headquarters 
were closed, these belonged to Miss Ade- 
line Thomson, who, years afterward, 
gave them to Miss Anthony. Miss An- 
thony has had them among her treasures, 





but now proposes to present them to the 
Lucretia Mott Table. She will also give 
some blue and white teacups and saucers, 
which belonged to Lucretia Mott’s sister- 
in-law, Lydia Mott, and will lend to the 
table a rag-carpet mat, made for her by 
Lucretia Mott, and mentioned in the lat- 
ter’s will. The writer remembers well 
the occasion when she was taken by Miss 
Anthony to spend the night at Lucretia 
Mott’s home, and the devotion expressed 
by Miss Anthony’s attitude toward the 
gentle old Quakeress, who sat looking so 
serenely down upon Miss Anthony seated 
at her knee. It was a picture to be treas- 
ured in one’s mental portrait gallery. 

Miss Lucy Anthony will present to the 
Lucretia Mott Table a framed picture of 
Mrs. Mott, which is considered a very fine 
likeness of her. Just as it is, it hung 
upon the walls of the Headquarters at the 
Centennial referred to above. 

RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8S. A. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 








The District of Columbia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is rejoicing over the es- 
tablishment of a house of detention for 
women and children prisoners, under the 
supervision of police matrons, a reform 
which the Federation has long urged. The 
purpose is to furnish a real home for 
women and children pending their trials. 
A commodious house in the centre of the 
city has been rented and furnished, and 
provided with all sanitary conveniences, 
and Congress has made an appropriation 
for its maintenance. It will be a refuge 
for women and children who have com- 
mitted their first offence; no ‘trepeaters,”’ 
as the police term old offenders, will be 
taken in. The attorneys and friends of 
the inmates will have access to them dur- 
ing their incarceration, conformably to 
the rules laid down. This Federation’s 
position is peculiar in that it is practically 
a huge local club, or city federation, at 
the same time enjoying all the privileges 
of a State organization. It comprises 
eleven clubs representing a membership 
of about 4,000 women, and it meets once a 
month. The Federation makes its appeal 
to Congress to grant it concessions, while 
all other State Federations must work 
through a State Legislature. Last winter 
the Federation secured the passage of a 
bill providing for the equipment of all 
motor cars with vestibules to protect the 
motormen. In practical philanthropy also 
the Federation accomplishes much, A 
year ago it raised a special fund which is 
used to clothe destitute children who 
wished to attend schovl, and provided 
that those children who were obliged to 
leave home without breakfast should 
have a warm lunch. The Federation’s 
permanent work, however, is directed to 
the establishment and extension of the 
postal savings bank system. 


According to the editor of the club de- 
partment in the N. Y. Saturday Evening 
Post, one of the prominent women’s clubs 
of New York State has received permis- 
sion to introduce at the annual meeting of 
the State Federation, soon to be held in 
Albany, the question of the right of 
the General Federation to exclude clubs 
of colored women from membership 
-—-a question which received wide notice 
at the Milwaukee biennial. The club 
mentioned wishes the New York State 
Federation to define its position officially, 
on the action of the national executive at 
Milwaukee. The Post says: 

The incident was considered by no 
means closed when the Massachusetts 
delegate was told that she was not eligible 
to a seat; but that it is to be taken up by 
a State Federation of the importance and 
influence of the New York body, number- 
ing more than 30,000 women, may lead to 
a general revival of the question and un- 
looked-for developments. 

Mrs. Alec Tweedie, a well-known club 
woman of London, is now in New York 
City. Mrs. Tweedie had anticipated mak- 
ing the Sorosis Club her home while there, 
and was amused when Mrs. Jenny June 
Croly told her that that pioneer woman’s 
club had almost no social life beyond its 
monthly luncheons and annual dinners, 
and that this state of things prevailed in 
the average American club. That Mrs. 
Tweedie should have been astonished 
is not surprising, says the N. Y. Tribune, 
as in London there are twenty social clubs 
that have substantial homes, provided 
with all the conveniences and many of the 
luxuries of life. Distinguished strangers, 
or those who are properly introduced, 
may become honorary members, and 
make their home at the clubhouses, 
instead of at hotels. Mrs. Tweedie is a 
member of two social clubs in London, 
the Albemarle and the Writers’. Speak- 
ing of the Writers’ Club to a Tribune re- 
porter, she described it as an “excellent 
institution,” and an ‘enormous help to 
journalists.’’ The clubhouse is open dur- 
ing the night, and women having night 
assignments may go there to do their 
writing, the newspapers sending boys to 








them for manuscript at stated intervals, 
At the teas given at the Writers’ Club 
every Friday, all sorts of interesting men 
and women are to be met. Now and 
then there is an evening party. Mrs, 
Tweedie said that this club was not at al] 
expensive, and she was at a loss to under- 
stand how the newspaper women of New 
York contrive to live without such an 
institution. Mrs. Tweedie is much inter- 
ested in agriculture. She spoke at the 
Woman’s Congress in Paris this summer, 
on “British Women in Agriculture.”’ 

The program issued for the meeting of 
the Michigan State Federation at Lansing, 
Oct. 23-26, shows numerous departments 
of practical work to be reported and con- 
sidered. On Oct. 25, the Federation 
will take part in the dedication of the 
Woman’s Building of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. The first annual direc- 
tory of women’s clubs and club women for 
Michigan will be issued by Mrs. Emma A, 
Fox and Mrs, Claudia Q. Murphy, imme- 
diately after the election of officers of the 
State Federation at Lansing. 





The Ladies’ Physiological Institute of 
Boston, Dr. Salome Merritt president, 
opened its course of lectures for the sea- 
son Oct. 4, with a lecture by Dr. Jane K. 
Culver, *‘There is Work for Us.” On 
Oct. 11, Dr. L. Gibbons gave “A Letter to 
Boys on Sexual Physiology.” Oct. 18, 
Dr. Anna B. Davis will speak on ‘The 
Importance of Rest.’’ Oct. 25, Dr. A. D. 
Mayo will be the lecturer. Nov. 1, Dr. 
Elizabeth T. Gray will speak on “School 
Hygiene;’ Nov. 8, Dr. Frank LeRoy 
Purdy, on ‘Physiology of the Lym- 
phatics;’’ Nov. 15, Dr. Charles H. Archi- 
bald on ‘‘Absorption;’’ Nov. 22, Rev. J. 
Henry Wiggin, on ‘“‘Puritanism and Play- 
houses, versus Boston and Whist;’’ Dec. 
6, Miss Anna Barrows of the American 
Kitchen Magazine, on ‘‘The First Food;’’ 
Dec, 13, Dr. Edwin 8S. Jack, on ‘*‘Physi- 
ology of the Eye;’’ Dec, 20, Dr. Edwin L. 
Jordan, on ‘Mind Influence — Possibili- 
ties and Probabilities;’’ Dec. 27, Senorita 
C. H. Hindobro, on ‘‘Character Culture— 
Mental Training.’’ The lectures are given 
Thursdays, at 2.30 P. M., in Wesleyan 
Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, A 
membership fee of $1.00 admits to all. 
Admission to single lecture, ten cents. 

F. M. A. 
Pe" 


IN MEMORIAM. 


LLOYD MCKIM GARRISON, 


One of the leaders among the younger 
generation of lawyers in New York, died 
at Lenox, Mass., on the 4th inst., of 
typhoid fever, after an illness of six weeks. 
The elder son of Wendell Phillips Garri- 
son, the editor of the Nation, and of Lucy 
McKim Garrison, and a grandson of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison and James Miller 
McKim, he was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1888, and from the Harvard 
Law School in 1891. During his under- 
graduate course he was noted for his 
literary and oratorical ability, and for his 
efforts to bring about reforms in the col- 
lege societies, then, as now, one of the 
weak spots in Harvard undergraduate life. 
As a sophomore he had the honor of read- 
ing an ode at the celebiation of the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Harvard; as a senior he was 
elected class poet, and throughout his 
career was preéminent as a debater in the 
Harvard Union, there revealing the same 
oratorical gift which led to his being con- 
sidered one of the foremost young trial 
lawyers at the time of his death. 

After graduation from the Law School 
he settled in New York, soon becoming a 
member of the firm of Gould & Wilkie, 
which association continued unbroken. 
In December, 1898, with his partner, 
Charles W. Gould, he accompanied the 
United States Evacuation Commission to 
Cuba as counsel to the Commission, and, 
during his stay of several months in 
Havana, was engaged in translating the 
Spanish Criminal Code. As chairman of 
its Grievance Committee he was of great 
service to the Bar Association for nearly 
two years, and he was appointed counsel 
to that committee. 

Mr. Garrison was a lover of books, of 
music, and the fine arts, and a frequent 
writer for the magazines as well as in the 
Nation and the Evening Post. His last 
signed writing was an appreciative notice 
of the late F. G, Attwood, in the Cosmopo/- 
itan Magazine. A little volume of Har- 
vard verse from his pen found much favor, 
and was indeed full of promise. He re- 
joiced in an extraordinarily large acquain- 
tance, for both young men and old sought 
his friendship. He was a firm believer in 
woman suffrage, and many of our readers 
will remember his earnest address at the 
Suffrage Festival, held in Music Hali in 
May, 1890, while he was yet a student in 
the Harvard Law School. Mr. Garrison, 
who was in his thirty-fourth year, left a 
wife, who was Miss Alice Kirkham, of 
Hastings-on-Hudson, and two young chil- 
dren. F. 
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BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1817. 


John H, Pray & Sons Go, 





NEW FALL CARPETS 


We offer an unusually rich and attractive display of | 
and colorings in 


the latest designs 


Foreign and 


Domestic Carpetings and Oriental Rugs and Carpets, 
including many specialties, manufactured solely for 
us, which we have secured private for this country. 


We are also showing a 


large and attractive line of 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
MATTINGS 


suitable for all the year round use, of exceptionally 


high quality, for town and 
and winter season. 


city houses during the fall 


This display includes over 400 designs. 


OUR FALL IMPORTATIONS OF 
REAL LACE CURTAINS 


Are now complete, consisting 
IRISH, 


NETS, from ENGLISH, 
FACTURERS. 


of all sorts of LACES and 
FRENCH and SWISS MANU- 


On examination the prices on all of these goods will 


be found to be moderate. 


CLUNY LACES, RENAISSANCE 
PANELS and 


Also novelties in “STORES 
BISE.” 


LACES, POINT D’ARABE LACES, 
MEDALLIONS. 


BONNE FEMME” and “BRISE 


Real Lace curtains made to order to fit any size window 


or door. 


Free delivery within ten miles of our store. 





JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO. 


PRAY 


Washington St., 


BUILDING, 


Opp. Boy!ston St. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S. 


‘ NEW BOOKS 








HIGGINSON’S WORKS. 


New Riverside Edition of the Writings of 
T. W. Hiaernson. Rearranged and re- 
vised by the author. 

Vols. I. and IIl.—CHEERFUL 
DAYS and CONTEMPORARIES 
already appeared. 

IIIl.—Army LIFE IN A BLACK REGI- 
MENT. With a portrait of Colonel 
Higginson in uniform, 

IV.—WoOMEN AND THE ALPHABET. 

V.—SrupDIEs IN ROMANCE. 

VI.--Ourpoor StupIEs, AND PoEMs. 

VII.—Srupies in History AND LET- 
TERS. 12mo, $2.00 each. 

This is a new and handsome library 
edition of Colonel Higginson’s writings, 
in seven volumes. His varied intellectual 
interests, the fine scholarship manifest in 
all his writings, his delightful and refined 
humor, and his exquisite style,—these 
give special value to these books. 

[The first four volumes are now ready; 
the others will appear shortly. | 

THE 


COUNSEL UPON 
READING OF BOOKS 


By Prof. H. Morst STEPHENS, Miss 
AGNES REPPLIER, President HADLEY, 
Prof. BRANDER MATTHEWS, Prof. BLiss 
Perry, and Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE. 
With an introduction by Henry VAN 
DyKkE, D. D. 12mo, $1.50. 

A thoroughly useful and attractive 
book, treating of Poetry, History, Fic- 
tion, Economics, Biography, Essays, and 
Criticism. The names of the writers 
guarantee the scholarship, ability, and 
practical value of the book. Bibliograph 
ical Notes add to its helpfulness, and Dr. 
Van Dyke’s interesting Introduction lends 
it a special attraction. 


THE COMPLETE POETI- 
CAL WORKS OF ELIZ- 
ABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING 


Cambridge Edition. Edited by HARRIET 
WATERS PrEsSTON. With a Biographi- 
cal Sketch, Notes, Indexes to Titles and 
First Lines, a Portrait of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, and an engraved title-page with a 
Vignette. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$2.00. 


Y ESTER- 
have 


THEODORE PARKER 


By Joun WuitE Cuapwick. With two 
portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.00. [Oct. 10.] 


A biography of one of the most marked 
characters in American history. Theodore 
Parker was one of the great preachers of 
his time, and one of the prophetic reform- 
ers. He was regarded as a dangerous 
heretic, but is now gladly recognized as 
one who was merely in advance of his day, 
a robust believer in all the essentials of 
religion, and a most interesting person- 
ality. Mr. Chadwick is peculiarly quali- 
fied to tell the story of his great life, and 
he tells it with a fine sense of proportion, 
with perfect sympathy, and with uncom- 
mon literary charm. 


AN AMERICAN ANTHO- 
LOGY 


1787-1899. By EpMuND CLARENCE STED- 
MAN. 950 pages. Large crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50; half 
calf, gilt top, $500; tree calf, or half 
levant, $6.50. [Oct. 10.] 


This book is uniform with Mr. Sted- 
man’s ‘Victorian Anthology’’ in shape, 
design, and editorial detail. American 
poets are represented by their most char. 
acteristic poems, and biographical sketches 
of them are given. A full Introduction, 
including a survey of the course of Ameri- 
can poetry to the end of the century, 
lends much additional interest’ to this 
specially valuable book. 

Large-Paper Edition, limited to 300 copies, 
produced in the best style of the River- 
side Press. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. with 
a photogravure of a group of eminent 
American poets; Vol. II. with a photo- 
gravure portrait of Mr. Stedman. Price, 
$10.00, net. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER 
FUR-BEARERS 


By Joun Burrovens. With 15 illustra- 
tions in colors after Audubon, and a 
frontispiece from life. Square 12mo, 
$1.00 
A charming book on squirrels, the chip- 

munk, woodchuck, rabbit, muskrat, skuck, 

fox, weasel, mink, raccoon, porcupine, 
possum, and wild mice. Mr. Burroughs’s 
observations on these are exceedingly 
interesting, and the reproductions of some 
of Audubon’s colored plates add much to 
’ the value and attractiveness of the book. 








Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 








IN MEMORIAM. 
FRANCES H. 

Her funeral took place Sept. 25, from 
Mrs. Drake's late home in Leo inster, 
and was very largely attended by rela- 
tives. friends, and members of the Woman 
Suffrage League. The service was con- 
ducted by Rev. C J. Robbins (Univer- 
salist) and Rev. Juliette Yeaw, president 
the local League. It was the desire of 
the deceased that no eulogy should be 
pronounced, but the revarks of both 
speakers were a just tribute to her worth 
and her work for humanity. Mrs. R. H. 
Safford rendered with sweet, pathetic 
voice three beautiful selections. The floral 
tributes were numerous and appropriate. 
The offering of the League was an ivy 
wreath upon a standard, with a large 
bunch of yellow roses at the base, tied 
with yellow ribbon, The interment was 


MRS. DRAKE. 


at Evergreen cemetery. The bearers were 
A. A. D. Yeaw, Henry Cook, Henry Edg- | 


erly, and G. L. Carter, who reverently 
placed the casket over the grave, whence, 


by means invisible, it gently and slowly | 
embrace of | 


descended to the restful 
Mother Earth. An original poem by 
Horatio M. Richards was read during the 
service by Mrs. Yeaw. 

The following article by Rev. Juliet 
Yeaw gives fuller details of the life of our 
old friend than we were able to furnish 
last week: 

Mrs. Drake was the daughter of Wil- 
liam and Mary (Hills) Wilder, and was 
born in Leominster, Oct. 25, 1814. The 
descendant, through both parents, from a 
lineage of which she was justly proud, 


she unselfishly spent time, money, and | 


strength, in tracing, arranging, and com- 
piling a compend of facts pertaining to 
the genealogy of the Hills family. It 
made a good-sized manuscript volume 


which proved of inestimable value to the | 


“Hills Family Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Society.”’ 

In early life Mrs. Drake was a child of 
uncommon vivacity, but not until after 
her marriage, which took place Sept. 25, 


1837, did she display those remarkable | 


traits and the untiring energy which 
made her a conspicuous factor in the 
great drama enacted in behalf of human 
rights which culminated in the immortal 
“Emancipation Proclamation,”’ 

In the little home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Drake, many slaves, escaped from bond- 
age, found rest, shelter, and welcome, and 
with a ‘‘God-speed”’ were started for the 
Canadian border. 

Shadrack, the noted slave stolen from 
the Boston Court House, whose disap- 
pearance caused much commotion, was 
smuggled to Cambridge, thence through 
Lexington and Concord to Leominster, 
and early on Sunday morning brought to 
the home of Mrs. Drake. At that time 
there was a convention being held here, 
and Judge Russell and Mayor Buffum, of 
Lynn, were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Drake. The confidence of the fugitive 
was gained, and as a meeting was to be 
held that night and it was not deemed 


safe to leave him in the house, Mrs. Drake | 


secured garments, disguised in which he 
attended the meeting, arousing no sus- 
picion as to his identity. 

Charles Lenox Remond, of Salem, an 
educated and exceptionally gifted colored 
man, of matchless eloquence, was enter- 
tained by Mrs. Drake in June, 1843. He 
was to speak two successive nights upon 
slavery, and the first night was conducted 


to the hall by Mrs. Drake and a lady friend | 


from West Street, and after the lecture he 
accompanied the lady to her home. The 
ire of the public was aroused when it was 
known that the black man had escorted a 
white woman to her home. The next 
night the mob was prepared for assault, 
and after the commencement of the lec- 
ture, sticks, stones, and stale eggs were 
thrown through the window. Upon leav- 
ing the hall, threats of violence ‘‘made the 
night hideous,’’ but had no terrors for the 
fearless band of noble souls who believed 
with Garrison that ‘tone with God was a 
majority.” 

Frederick Douglass, before he became 
celebrated, was a visitor in the home; 
Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Parker Pillsbury, Stephen and Abby Kelley 
Foster, Charles and William Burleigh, 
were honored guests in the Drake house- 
hold, whose friendship was loyal when the 
common cause no longer called them to 
be co-workers. Their pictures on the 
walls have been prized mementos of 
those noble champions of freedom. 

More than fifty years ago Lucy Stone 
came to Leominster and delivered the first 
lecture the townspeople had ever listened 
to upon ‘‘woman’s rights’? in the old 
Methodist church. The extreme unpopu- 
larity of her theme attracted a large audi- 
ence, whose spirit of cavilling and scorn 
was turned to praise by the logic and 
eloquence of the silver-tongued and sweet- 
faced little woman. She, too, found a 
companionable and charming hostess in 
Mrs. Drake, forming the first link in ap 
endiess chain of friendship. 

With the same ardor and devotion 
which characterized their work in the 
antislavery cause Mr. and Mrs. Drake 
have continuously labored for equal suf- 
frage, and equal rights in every depart- 
ment of labor where capability interposes 
no barrier, and in the loneliness of her 
widowed years she has not forgotten to 
be faithful, even when her waning strength 
warned her that the journey of years was 
drawing to a close. 

The last ten months have been marked 
by exceeding weakness and confinement 
to her bed; but the active mind until the 
last few days has been undimmed, and 
her loving, helpful spirit was busied with 
thoughts of dear, absent friends. She 


| often shared with others little delicacies 
| she had received. 
| The flowers she loved have brightened 
the room, where cheerfully, with grati- 
tude for tender care, she awaited the tran- 
sition that came so gently and peacefully. 
Of the three children born to her, two 
have passed to the beyond, one son, 
Charles, still living. Of the grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren who have loved 
and honored her, Mrs. May Burlen has 
been the most frequent attendant. One 
brother, Henry Wilder of Lowell, and a 
sister iv a distant State survive. 
A member of the Unitarian church, her 
religious sympathies have been with the 
Universalist society since its establish 
ment, and during the months of her in- 
creasing feebleness she gratefully appre- 
ciated the sympathy of the pastor, Rev. 
C. Guy Robbins. 
She looked forward with intense pleas- 
ure to the reunion with dear old friends, 
Age and loneliness are for her no more, 
, and for those who remain are blessed 
memories of a faithful life, 
—_——o-—__—_ 

The death of Miss Ruth Randall, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John C, Randall, of 
Quincy, Mass., removes a bright and 
promising girl, full of energy, finely edu- 
cated, a Bryn Mawr graduate—such a 
| young woman as it seems as if the world 
could ill spare. She is mourned by a 
large circle of friends. 





——_ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Oct. 8, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The political caldron is at boiling 
point, and both parties seem to have 
| thrown into it ingredients almost as alarm- 
| ing as those the witches tossed into the 
famous pot which Macbeth saw brewing. 
| If we were to believe the statements of 
| some of the speakers on the opposite 

sides, we might expect consequences 8 

dire as those which the Scotch king 
| feared, to follow the election of the other 
candidate. One misfortune has already 
afflicted both campaign committees, which 
| is at least painful to those immediately 
affected; several of the foremost speakers 
| have lost their voices. 

It is stated that Colonel Bryan cannot 
be heard at any length because his throat 
has given out, that Governor Roosevelt 
must rest for a few days for the same 
reason, and now comes the news that Mr. 
| Bourke Cochrane, one of the most elo- 
| quent men in this country, will probably 
| have to cancel all his engagements, as he 
can hardly speak above a whisper. 

Several years ago | was in the gallery of 
| the House of Representatives in Washing- 
' ton with the Rev. Olympia Brown. We 
| sat there for some time listening to the 

various members who were taking part in 
|}an animated debate. Some of them 
| howled, some of them shouted, some of 
| them growled in a deep bass, as it has 
been quaintly expressed ‘making so 
much noise that you could not hear 
| them.” Some there were, of course, who 
| knew how to manage their powers of 
| Speech, but the great majority showed 
| such an absolute lack of all force or sweet- 
| ness in their tones, that at last my com- 
| panion turned to me and, addressing me 
as she sometimes facetiously did by my 
| middle name, said: ‘‘Devereux, it is quite 
evident that men’s voices are not adapted 
to public speaking.”’ 

It would seem, by the melancholy story 
| of wrecked masculine throats which this 
| campaign has unfolded, as if there might 

be some truth in the remark of the wise 
and witty minister, and that the man- 
| agers on both sides might have done 
| better to send out feminine speakers. 

Mrs. Brown’s own voice was high and 

clear, and equal to any amount of work. 

Who that has once heard can forget Mrs. 
| Stanton’s rich and powerful tones, or the 
sweet and persuasive accents of Lucy 
Stone? And Miss Anthony’s powerful 
organ has gone through all the exactions 
of many a hard campaign without any 
giving out of its capacity. We would 
suggest to the party managers that the 
meetings on both sides might gain by 
replacing the broken-down men by women, 
|The Republicans might substitute Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster for Colonel Roosevelt. She 
is already doing good work in Colorado, 
but she might come East and be quite 
sure that her rich voice would hold out to 
the end. The Democrats might engage 
Mrs. Annie Diggs to take Mr. Cochrane’s 
engagements, for her eloquence would go 
a long way towards filling his place. 

The first meeting of the Bedford Politi- 
cal Equality League for this season was 
held at Cooper Hall, Brooklyn, on Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 4th. The president, 
Mrs. Talbot-Perkins, presided, and Mr 
Charles Frederick Adams made an address 
on suffrage. There was a question-box, 
end Mrs, Mundy gave piano recitals. 

The regular meetings of the Society for 
Political Study will begin on Tuesday 
next, Oct. 16, at the Tuxedo, corner Mad- 
ison Avenue and 59th Street. The first 
afternoon will be devoted to the consid- 
eration of the amendments to the consti- 
tution, which are important. On Tuesday, 
Oct. 23, Miss Harriette A. Keyser will 
speak on “Current Topics and Trade 








Unions.’’ She has recently returned from 
her visit to the districts in Pennsylvania 
where the coal strike prevails, and will no 
doubt have many interesting things to tell. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 











AMUSEMENTS. 





Sourne Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. ranch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atzands &.M 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 


THE MARBLE HEART 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 500. 
Mativees, 10c., 25c., 500, 


BOSTON Muse HALL 


“UNCONTROLLED BY A VAUDEVILLE TRUST” 


12 Antnstant }? 
10.30 Success 10.30 


Continuous Refined Vaudeville 


WEEK OF OCT. 15. 
FIFTEEN SPLENDID FEATURES. 


TWO PRICES ONLY, 25 and 50 cts, 
20th Century Exposition 


Under auspices of 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON 
Oct. I to Oct. 27, 1900. 


10 A. M, to 10 P. M. Daily, 
THE FAMOUS PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA. 


Victor Herbert, leader, with 50 trained musi 
cians, a sensation in the musical line. Oct. 15 to 
20, — Twelve Grand Concerts. 

Specially Designed Souvenir Spoons, 
Representing Sousa, Fanciuli and Victor Her- 
bert. The first 500 ladies purchasing admission 
tickets are given three of these spoons, the sec- 
ond 500 two, the third 500 one ».ch. 3,000 spoons 
given away daily. 

Admission 25 Cents 


The D. H. SHILLABER 


as 


CLOVE SHOE 


is the most comfort- 


Prices: 


























able foot- wear for 
this season of the 
year. 


Made on the most 


improved last. tland- 
sewed. Turned. No 
breaking in. 

Price - - = = $3.50 
Parlor. Lady attend- 
ant. 








7 Temple Place, Room 39. 








A LINE OF 


FRENCH FLANNEL WAISTS 


in all colors, suitable for 
School, College, Golf, or 
Mountain wear, at 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 


Boston & Albany R R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAIN 





“Chicago”’ ‘*North Shore’’ 
Special 8 ial 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a. M. | 2.00 P. mu. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 + 
‘* Syracuse 7.55 11.40 “" 
‘* Rochester 9.40 * 1.304.m 
** Buffalo 11.40 * 
‘ Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
© Detroit 8.15 “ 
* Chicago 11.50 “* 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 
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A RAINY DAY. 


BY THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 





This is my dream, to have you on a day 
Of beating rain and sullen clouds of gloom 
Here with me, in the old familiar room, 
Watching the logs beneath the flames’ swift 
la, 
Bart into strange conceits of bud and 
bloom. 


The things we know about us here and there, 

The books we love, half read, on floor and 
knee, 

The stein the Dutchman brought from 
oversea 

Standing invitingly beside your chair, 

The while we quote and talk and—dis- 
agree ; 

Rebuild the castles that we reared in Spain, 
Reread the poet that our childhood knew, 
With eyes that meet when some quaint 

thought rings true. 

Oh, friend, for some such day of cheer and 

rain, 
Books,and the dear companionship of you! 


— =—_—-— 


HUNTING SONG. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





Who would linger now? 
Who would dally with sleep? 
There’s a flush on the granite brow 
Of the mountain stark and steep! 
You on the roan, 
My own, 
And I on the striding bay, 
Oh, the autumn rose of the morn has 
blown, 
And the bunt’s up and away! 


Who would hold aloof? 
Who would drag on the rein? 
Hark tothe rhythmic ring of the hoof— 
To the beat of the old refrain! 
Never a fear, 
My dear, 
And never a look behind; 
The sky is blue as an autumn mere, 
And the hunt cries down the wind! 


Neck and neck we fare; 
Neck and neck we race; 
With never a turn of a shining hair 
Our horses keep the pace. 
Steady and fleet, 
My sweet, 
And it’s oh, to ride with you 
Through the brake and 
stubble wheat 
In the autumn dawn and dew! 
— Munsey’s. 


brush and 
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THE WAYSIDE WELL 


BY WALTER LEARNED. 
He stopped at the wayside well, 
Where the water was cool and deep; 
There were feathery ferns ’twixt the mossy 
stones 
And gray was the old well-sweep. 





He left his carriage alone, 
Nor could coachman nor footman tell 
Why the master stopped in the dusty road 
To drink at the wayside well. 


He swayed with his ungloved hands 
The well-sweep, creaking and slow, 
While from seam and scar in the bucket’s 
side 
The water plashed back below. 


He lifted it to the curb, 
And bent to the bucket’s brim; 

No furrows of time or care had marked 
The face that looked back at him. 


He saw but a farmer’s boy, 
As he stooped o’er the brim to drink, 
And ruddy and tanned was the laughing 
face 
That met him over the brink. 


The eyes were sunny and clear, 
And the brow undimmed by care, 
While from under the rim of the old straw 
hat 
Strayed curls of chestnut hair. 


He turned away with a sigh; 
Nor could footman or coachman tell 
Why the master stopped in his ride that day 
To drink at the wayside well. 
—New York Weekly. 





—_———- 


HOW MRS. JANE STOOD OUT. 


BY MAUDE MORRISON HUEY. 


“There, I guess you can carry them out 
now, Edwin!’ Mrs. Jane Ellis stooped 
for the last anxious touch to the boxes of 
huckleberries that sat on the floor, dis- 
tributing the few extra large ones on the 
tops of the baskets. Then she tucked the 
newspaper cover in at the edges. 

‘“‘There’s an even bushel, and Barker’s 
paying five cents.’”’ Then she looked at 
Edwin, who stood with his back toward 
her, drumming his fingers with irritating 
noise against the front window-pane, aud 
kicking the toe of his newly polished boot 
along the mopboard—polish obtained by 
not a few minutes of labor from Mrs, Jane 
the night before, while the rest of the 
family were enjoying the comfortable un- 
concern of sleep. 

“Edwin! Her voice had a little touch 
of sternness in it that was unusual, 

Edwin turned around. It was seldom 
Mrs. Jane ever ‘‘spoke out.’’ He looked 
at her curiously; but her pale gray eyes 
looked out unwaveringly from under the 
light lashes. He frowned at her, but for 
once she stood and met his frown without 
@ quaver. 





“They're ready, Edwin,”’ she repeated, 
quietly. ‘“‘There’s a bushel of them.” 
Then she began taking the pins from her 
thin hair. ‘‘Aren’t you going to hitch up 
now, Edwin?” she said, and looked up at 
the clock, It was half-past seven. 

Edwin Ellis grunted, and scuffed out 
into the middle of the room. ‘Guess I'll 
be ready as soon as the rest of ye!” he 
said, grudgingly. He looked around for 
his hat. 

‘“Aren’t you going to change your 
clothes, Edwin?’”’ Mrs. Jane took the 
hairpins from her mouth, and stood with 
folded hands before her husband. ‘Your 
shirt’s fresh ironed, and I’ve got the but- 
tons in it. Your clothes have been 
sponged and pressed; they’re in there on 
the bed. The children are most ready. 
’T won't take me long to dress.”’ 

“T never see a woman yet that could get 
ready to go any place—” he began, but 
paused. Mrs. Jane had gathered up her 
hairpins, and gone into the other room, 
and closed the door decisively. 

Her husband stood and looked after her 
with aggrieved wonderment. Never be- 
fore had Mrs. Jane ventured to speak out 
so boldly. She had closed the door 
against his last word. He picked up his 
hat sullenly from the corner, and went 
out. 

Mrs. Jane, standing before the cracked 
mirror in the kitchen, heard the door 
slam, and her thin face drew itself into 
more rigid lines. She smoothed her hair 
down with hard, steady fingers, and fas- 
tened it into a secure little knot behind. 
Then she went into the bedroom, and be- 
gan to dress. 

She had ‘held out’”’ against Edwin. She 
took off her every-day calico and hung it 
behind the door, and then buttoned on 
her best black cashmere, and fastened it 
at the throat with the cameo brooch that 
had been her mother’s. She tied fresh 
ribbons on little Marion’s hair, and but- 
toned clean blouses on the twin boys. 
She did all this with steady, determined 
fingers. There was an air of victory about 
her. It had been gradually taking pos- 
session of her for a week. 

A week ago they had first heard about 
the circus, and this was the day it was to 
be held at Georgeville, and they were 
going. She had asked, and Edwin had 
refused. She had pleaded, and Edwin 
had frowned; but she, Mrs. Jane Ellis, 
had persisted, After fifteen years of 
silence, she had dared tostand out against 
Edwin, and they were going. Her hunger 
for some small bit of pleasure and excite- 
ment, after all her dull, starved, obedient, 
slavish years, almost frightened her. 

She looked up into her own face, as she 
stood before the looking glass, putting the 
last finishing touches to her neck-gear 
with asort of bewildered feeling. Had 
Edwin really given up to her? A flush 
crept into her sallow cheeks. 

She watched him drive the horses 
around to the front gate, and her heart 
fluttered wildly as she saw him coming 
up the path. Her husband, Edwin Ellis, 
giving up to her! There was a little quiver 
about her mouth, and she turned away to 
hide it as he came in. With not a little 
consternation in her eyes, she watched 
him silently putting on his best clothes. 

Was it really right for her to stand out 
against Edwin? Her conscience gave her 
uneasy qualms. She, a puny, undersized 
woman, and Edwin— She looked over at 
her strong, brawny husband. Grandma 
Lewis said a body had only to “look once 
at Edwin Ellis to see who was head of 
that house.’’ Really, wasn’t it her place 
to submit, after all? 

Little Marion touched her gown. She 
looked down into the child’s face, and 
that decided her. Little Marion, in her 
blue, best frock, that she had worn so few 
times, with a look of unchildish patience 
upon her face, waiting meekly, as she, 
Mrs. Jane, had waited so many weary 
years! When she looked at Edwin again, 
her face had regained its firmness, 

She had picked the bushel of huckle- 
berries that was to buy their tickets, walk- 
ing away on past the cedar swamp after 
the dinner dishes had been washed, carry- 
ing them home in time to get Edwin’s 
supper, bending over the low bushes till 
her shoulders ached and her head swam. 
Three afternoons she had picked berries, 
in order that going to the circus shouldn’t 
be any expense to Edwin. 

“If "twas going to cost him anything, I 
wouldn’t stick out so,’’ she told herself. 
“T’ll tell him, too, when we get back, that 
I guess I can do without any new hat this 
summer, That’ll chirk him up some. I'd 
planned on having one, but I guess I’!] try 
and get along. I won’t tell him now—lI’ll 
save it till we get back, to sort of chirk 
him up.” 

A sense of misgiving took possession of 
her, as she locked the little low front 
door, and led the way down the front path 
to the wagon. A weight of responsibility 
seemed resting upon her shoulders. Ed- 
win let her help little Marion up to the 
high spring seat and clamber in herself, 
unassisted. Dread apprehension made 
her almost wish herself back in the home- 





ly safety of duties left behind. ‘What if 
something should happen?”’ she kept say- 
ing to herself. She felt better when they 
began to move slowly along the dusty 
July road. 

The cool green of waving oat-fields, the 
silver ripple of rye and gold of wheat, the 
crisp emerald of young corn, soothed and 
assured her, They seemed to roll like 
mighty waves, nearer and nearer—great, 
glorious waves of beauty, till they wrapped 
and held her in cool arms of rest. How 
can petty worries and miseries stay in a 
mind that sees the wind on growing 
grain? 

Wild roses grew in tangled confusion all 
along the way, and the birds sang as birds 
only can on dewy mornings in mid-July. 
Tiny clouds drifted boatwise over the blue 
of the sky. The air seemed heavy with 
scents—now clover, now buckwheat, now 
ripening orchards, 

Mrs. Jane sighed, and settled back in 
the high spring seat, and tried to forget 
that she had stood out against Edwin. 
Little Marion sat obediently straight at 
her right hand, careful not to rumple her 
blue frock, One twin sat at her left, the 
other twin sat up in front beside his 
father. She looked over her tiny brood 
with anxious pleasure, 

She had got them ready with such 
painstaking care; she had sat up till the 
wee small hours, sewing buttons on little 
shoes, darning stockings, brushing and 
pressing clothes, fastening a bit of ribbon 
to Marion’s outgrown bonnet, and trim- 
ming her own faded black straw into re- 
spectability. No one to encourage her as 
she worked, no one to utter a bit of kind- 
ly approval now it was finished. 

Her eyes sought the dumb _ black 
breadths of Edwin’s coat appealingly. 
Her lips trembled to ask for his commen- 
dation, but pride kept her silent. She 
wondered if he had noticed the new ties 
she had made for the twins from a good 
breadth of ber silk wedding-gown. Did 
he see the little breeches she had made 
them by planning and piecing the cloth of 
his old blue ulster? 

She sat listening to the dull rumble of 
revolving wheels, On and on, and on and 
on. It was fourteen miles to Georgeville. 
Mrs. Jane realized the passing glory in a 
dumb, dazed way. ‘‘See the pretty bird,”’ 
she said, pointing little Marion to where 
it sat,on a bending alder bush, pouring 
its little life out in melody. She smiled 
faintly; then she sighed. She sniffed at 
the flowers mechanically as they passed. 
Wild pinks and elder and roses; somehow 
they smelled all the same. Little Marion’s 
frail hand crept into her own, and lay 
there. She tightened her hold of it, and 
somehow the birds sang sweeter so. 

At last the houses grew thicker; they 
were nearing Georgeville. 

Mrs. Jane stirred uneasily upon the 
high seat. She looked down at the crates 
of huckleberries at her feet. Would she 
have to sell them—she, Mrs. Jane? Would 
she have to carry the money? She was 
possessed with misgiving. A dollar and 
sixty cents! Should she carry it in her 
hand till it was time to buy the tickets, or 
would it be safer to tie it up in the corner 
of her pocket-handkerchief? 

She had not owned a pocketbook since 
she had been a girl. Edwin Ellis handled 
the money. His wife had grown to feel 
that in some way she was incompetent to 
be trusted with it. The thought of doing 
so now, after fifteen years, filled her with 
consternation. What would Edwin say? 
What would the storekeeper think? She 
reached out, and touched the black sleeve 
before her timidly. 

“Edwin!” she said, hesitatingly. 
win!” 

Edwin Ellis turned partially around. 

“If you'd as lief, you can let us out at 
the hotel. We'll need to dust up some. 
You'd as lief drive down with the berries, 
hadn’t you, Edwin?’ Her voice was wist- 
fully anxious; her eyes watched him ap- 
pealingly. 

He gave a little unintelligible grunt, and 
wheeled back to his former position, but 
the sound seemed to relieve Mrs. Jane. 
She sighed, and sank back into the seat. 

He let her out at the hotel, and she led 
the children up into the stuffy little sit- 
ting-room. From the window she watched 
Edwin drive away; then she brushed her 
clothes and the children’s, and they all 
sat down, stiff and uncomfortable, on the 
corner sofa to wait. 

“It oughtn’t to take him long just to 
drive to the corner with the berries, and 
round to the church shed with the team,”’ 
she mused; but the minutes crept awk- 
wardly past. Ten o'clock, a quarter past, 
half past, came and went. 

*Ain’t we going to the circus at 
all?’ questioned little Marion, wistfully. 
‘*‘When’s pa coming back?” 

‘*He’ll be here in a minute.” 
tried to assure herself. 

A quarter to eleven; and soon the clock 
in the hall struck eleven slow strokes. 
She went anxiously to the window, and 
looked out. Groups of people crowded 
every corner, but she saw nothing of Ed- 
win. She watched, vainly, crowd after 
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Mrs. Jane 





crowd as they passed, and little Marion 
stood with meek patience beside her. 

At eleven o’clock Edwin Ellis lingered 
in front of Hagle’s hardware store, to 
study the operating of a new seeder on 
exhibition there. 

“You see, it beats the old ones all to 
pieces,’’ the salesman was telling him. 
**See how even it scatters? Ever see any 
old ones to equal that?” 


‘Well, I don’t know as I have,’’ ac- 
knowledged Mr. Ellis, stooping to ex- 
amine it. 


**It’s cheap for five dollars. Why, the 
old ones always sold for ten and upwards! 
Have you got a good seeder, sir?” 

**No, I can’t say’s I have.”’ 

“Tell you what I'll do, Ill make a fair 
and square offer. You pay two dollars 
down, and you take the seeder on trial. 
If you make up your mind between now 
and Saturday night that you don’t want it, 
bring it back and get your money. How’s 
that?”’ 

Edwin Ellis put his hand in his left- 
hand pocket and jingled the coins there 
uncertainly, That they were no more 
his than the coin in the pocket of the 
stranger beside him, did not enter his 
mind, What was his and his wife’s was 
his. He had never taught himself any 
distinction. He needed a new seeder. 
Edwin Ellis’s great hobby was farm im- 
plements. ‘It don’t pay a man to work 
single-handed,”’ he told himself. His barns 
and sheds were over-flowing with reapers 
and rakes and plows of all makes and 
fashions. 

“It’s a fair enough offer,’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘Chances don’t come every day 
to get a seeder on trial. It’s all folderol, 
spending money to see a one-horse circus, 
anyway!’’ he told hisconscience, ‘*Wom- 
en have no judgment. This seeder’ll save 
us dollars, and that circus is money 
thrown away. Women ain’t foresighted,” 
he repeated. ‘‘Women have no sense,” 
and he took a round, hard dollar from his 
pocket. Then he counted out another in 
change. 

His conscience never told him he was 
stealing, and stealing not the mere money, 
but the longed-for joy, the pleasure prom- 
ised by his wife to his children, and her 
possibility of keeping faith with them. 
He laid the money on the counter. “Guess 
I'll take it along home on trial,” he said. 
**1’ll drive round for it by and by.”’ 

‘They ought to see the sense of it,” he 
told himself as he went out. ‘Yon can’t 
reason with women folks. She can stay 
to see the parade come in, if she wants to. 
I should think that’d be enough for any- 
body.” 

“He walked up and down the street 
three or four times before he went to the 
hotel. It was only when he heard the 
sound of an approaching band that he 
climbed the stairs to the stuffy little sit- 
ting-room. 

Mrs. Jane looked up gladly at the 
familiar sound of his feet. There was a 
question in her eyes, but Edwin was eye- 
ing the dusty rag carpet and did not see. 

‘Better hurry down, or you’ll miss the 
parade,’’ he said. His hands groped con- 
sciously through his pockets. 

‘*What kept you so long?’’ was on Mrs. 
Jane’s lips; but she only asked, meekly, 
‘Did you get the tickets, Edwin?” 

Mr. Ellis stood a minute; then he walked 
over to the window; then he turned 
around and faced Mrs, Jane, ‘You have 
got to know, I suppose. Well, no, I didn’t 
get them. I got a seeder.’’ He spoke 
harshly. 

Mrs, Jane had stood, and was brushing 
the wrinkles from her scant skirt. She 
sat down again, with a collapsing motion. 
Edwin turned to the window to shut out 
the sight of her white, condemning face. 
Little Marion crept up and touched her 
gown, but she was silent like her mother, 

The room was still. There was only the 
sound of the hall clock, ticking, ticking. 
The boys sat huddled together helplessly. 
Then Edwin Ellis turned and went back 
down-stairs. 

Mrs. Jane’s eyes followed him with 
dumb reproach, She heard his boots go 
heavily down the steps and out into the 
street. Three pairs of eyes sought hers 
questioningly. She stood up, and her 
lips ceased quivering; they grew firm. 
‘“‘We’ll go down and see the parade,’ she 
said. She took little Marion’s hand, 

Out in the streets a gay crowd had 
gathered—men with their wives and 
children, school children in beribboned 
hats and ruffled frocks, little boys in trig 
suits. She pushed her way among them 
decidedly. Her children should have a 
place to see! To the very edge of the side- 
walk she led them. The band-wagon 
came nearer, with sound of horn and 
drum, the red coats of the brass-buttoned 
and bespangled musicians, the tinselled 
banners of the car glittering in the sun; 
then the closed cars with tiny bars at the 
top, filled with mysteriousness. 

Little Marion’s hand in her own flut- 
tered excitedly. Slowly the cars wound 
past, their glaring yellow walls telling no 
word of what they concealed—was it bird 
or beast or reptile? Then the elephant 











came—a& great gray, moving rock. The 
twins’ eyes opened wide; Mrs. Jane’s 
grew misty to see them. 

More cars passed; then a camel, with 
slow, hunching gait, a gaily-spangled 
drapery upon him. Little Shetland ponies 
followed, tossing their glossy manes; 
trained horses with their performing 
riders, and a car full of dogs, all sitting 
up staidly. Lastly, the clown, in funny 
red and white, followed by a flock of 
shouting children. Another glittering 
band-wagon, and the crowd began to 
move. They had seen the parade. 

The last sound of music died away, and 
still Mrs. Jane stood, holding fast to little 
Marion’s hand. The street grew deserted; 
only a few forlorn children still lingered, 
and a stoop-shouldered woman in a brown 
gown. ‘‘She hasn’t any money to go in 
with either,’’ thought Mrs. Jane. 

A few farmers’ wives plodded after their 
husbands to where their horses were tied. 
She watched their unsatisfied faces as 
they rode reluctantly away. Her face had 
grown not only firm, but hard. It was 
white and pinched under her rusty black 
hat, ‘It was over now—they had seen 
the parade,” she told herself; still she did 
not go to hunt up Edwin. 

They had been standing in front of the 
great gilt clock sign of a jeweller’s store. 
‘Come on,’’ she said, and the children 
followed her in. Her step was not the 
shrinking, uncertain step it had been an 
hour before. She went up and laid her 
hard, calloused hands upon the glass 
counter. A plain gold band shone on one 
finger. Night and day she had worn it 
for fifteen years, but she slipped it off un- 
falteringly; only her thin lips pressed one 
another with painful firmness, and her 
light eyes grew almost black with their 
hidden storm of bitterness. 

“How much’ll you give me for it?’’ she 
said, subduing the quaver in her voice till 
it was harsh and flat. ‘‘Will you give me 
a dollar for it?” 

The man looked at the ring; then he 
looked at Mrs. Jane Ellis curiously. ‘‘T’ll 
give you two dollars,” he answered, 
quietly. 

Two dollars! She gave the ring, clutched 
the money in her fingers with nervous 
eagerness, and went out. 

She followed blindly on after the pass- 
ing people—on and on till the white tents 
loomed into sight. She bought tickets and 
led the children inside. With this sudden 
throb of pain in her heart, she did not 
mind the new responsibility of buying 
and selling. 

She followed the crowd around in a 
dumb, dazed way. They saw the monkeys 
and the lions, and the sleek, spotted leop- 
ards. She pointed out the rhinoceros and 
the hippopotamus and the orang-utan, and 
showed them the great giraffe, with bs 
slender neck. She held little Marion up 
to the cage of gaudy tropical birds, and 
told them of the frozen region of snow 
that was the home of the white polar bear. 

From cage to cage she led them with 
trembling determination. She had stood 
out against Edwin. She lifted her brown, 
bony hands and looked at the white streak 
on her third finger, and her face grew 
more wan and pinched. It was for the 
children, she told herself, miserably; her 
children and his, By and by she left the 
three standing before the cage of perform- 
ing monkeys, and went over to 4 bench 
and sat down. She was trembling from 
head to foot, and a cold moisture stood 
out on her forehead. What had she done? 
What would Edwin say? 

People passed her by. She was only a 
tired-out woman in a scant black dress 
and a rusty hat, 

Some one stopped. She did not look 
up. Her eyes did not see the passing peo- 
ple or the white walls of the tent. The 
shrunken white line on her finger was all 
she saw, and she was thinking of a time 
when her hands had not been rough— 
when she had not stood out against Ed- 
win. Some one touched her sleeve, but 
she did not stir. 

‘Jane!’ It was softly spoken, and it 
fitted in with her musings. Edwin’s voice 
had not always uttered harsh words, She 
kept on dreaming. 

“Jane!” it repeated. “It’s me, Jane.” 
Then she turned. Edwin stood before 
her, tall, clumsy. She looked up at him, 
her lips drawn into a pitiful line of re- 
sistance. She expected some rebuke, but 








Eczema 


How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, 
dries and scales ! 

Some people call it tetter, milk crust or 
salt rheum. 

The suffering from it is sometimes in- 
tense; local applications are resorted to— 
they mitigate, but cannot cure. 

It proceeds from humors inherited or ac- 
quired and persists until these have been 
removed, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


positively removes them, has radically 
and permanently cured the worst cases, and 
is without an equal for all cutaneous 
eruptions. 

Hoob’s V1LLS are the best cathartic. Price 25 cents 
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none came, ‘‘Edwin,’’ she began; then 
her lips quivered and her eyes fell. 

Edwin had taken a seat beside her, and 
gathered her hard fingers in his own—her 
bony little third finger with its shrunken 
white line. He touched it reverently. ‘‘I 
didn’t deserve you should wear it, did I, 
Jane?” he said. His voice was hushed 
and tender. He stroked the skin, red- 
dened and roughened by hard work, and 
the touch of it moved him strangely 

“Oh, Edwin!’’ was all Mrs, Jane could 
say. All her firmness melted under the 
warmth of his sympathy, and two great 
tears fell from her cheeks to her lap. 

“I saw you go into Morton’s,” he told 
her. ‘‘I saw you when you sold the ring ”’ 

Then they were silent for a while; only 
his great horny hand clung to hers be- 
seechingly — she, a puny, undersized 
woman, and he, a brawny, powerful man. 

“At first it made me mad—mad!’’ he 
said, in a hoarse whisper. ‘It seemed as 
if you were treacherous to your wedding 
vow, Jane. And then it came over me, 
all of a sudden, what sort of a life I’ve led 
you—and have I cherished and protected 
you, same as I promised, Jane? I saw 
myself then, for the first time, just as I 
am. I’ve been meaner than dirt to you. 
The sudden seeing of it was like to knock 
me down, and I knew what I'd done this 
day—taking the poor little money you’d 
earned so hard for the children to see the 
show.”’ His tones were furtive, for the 
throng was close about them, and his lips 
almost touched her astounded ears. 

But now the crowd moved on till they 
were quite alone. He straightened him- 
self up and a flush crept over his bearded 
face, a flush she remembered from the old 


days. 
‘“Jane,”’ he said. Something in his 
manner, so earnest with tenderness, 


thrilled her with sudden gladness. ‘*‘Won’t 
you try me over, Jane?’’ he went on. 
“See, I bought it back. Shall I put it on?”’ 
His eyes sought hers. 

‘How could you, Edwin?” she gasped. 
“Oh, Edwin!” There was a moment of 
confusion. When Mrs, Jaue looked down 
again, the familiar gold band shone where 
the white shrunken line had been. 

“TI didn’t need a seeder—not as I[ needed 
you, Jane,” he told her. It was an awk- 
ward sentence to speak, and his voice 
faltered strangely. Somehow in the stir 
and excitement he kissed her. 

Little Marion came and crept up be- 
tween them and slipped her hand in theirs 
—little Marion, who was meek like her 
mother. And then the crowd came back, 
— Youth's Companion. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. AVERY. 
Wrominea, N. Y. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I am glad to see by the JouURNAL that an 
earnest effort is to be made to double the 
number of those who already stand for 
and are counted as woman suffragists. 

I trust that in any and all efforts made 
the very best method, as I think, will not 
be neglected, viz.: the doubling—yes, the 
quadrupling of the subscription list of the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. Then its price could 
be reduced, till it would be within the 
reach of all who want and need it. Now, 
it is a luxury which comparatively few 
can and do afford. 

True, the JoURNAL’S club rates are not 
only liberal, they are munificent; but they 
are annual only, and the labor of forming 
clubs is very great.* 

Conversion to woman suffrage sentiment 
by literature like the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
and the Woman’s Tribune is far better, 
because more permanent and abiding, 
than that made by verbal arguments, 
however convincing, which one may 
straightway forget. 

I cannot imagine more necessary mis- 
sionary work in the world today than 
spreading the gospel of woman’s full 
political equality with man. Iam glad to 
believe that before many years it will ap 
pear incredible that a woman ever could 
have been barred by sex. 

Miss Clara Barton stated the case clear- 
ly, many years ago, when she said: “Of 
course I wish to vote, but whom shall I 
ask for the privilege? Surely no man; 
for where did any man obtain any right 
or privilege that his mother had not? 
Who gave it to him?” 

It has been said that ‘‘voting is not a 
hatural right even for a man,’’ implying 
that women therefore can have no claim. 
Whether natural, or acquired—a right, a 
Privilege or a duty, is immaterial to the 
question. Whatever it be to a man, it 
Would be to a woman. 

If women generally would awake from 
the apathy or indifference which holds 
them in thrall, if they would study condi- 
tions and their own possibilities, it would 
800n become impossible for an administra- 
tion so to violate our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our Constitution as to wage 

*Our valued friend, Mrs. Avery, is under a 
Ristake about this. As long as a club of six 
Persons is kept up, even if it be for ten years, 


Sach of the six can continue to receive her paper 
for $1.50 per year.—Eps. WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
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awar forthe subjugation of people who 
have the same desire for independence 
and the same right to it that we ourselves 
bad a bundred years and more ago. And 
all this unspeakable, immeasurable bar- 
barity, when we know that war has never 
yet decided an ethical question! The only 
one ever decided by it is which antagonist 
has most men, most money, aud best guns, 
Could women be impelled by the aphor 
ism, “It is bad fur the ignorant and 
vicious to do ill, but it is worse for the 
educated and the honest to do nothing,” 
their votes would soun compel the arvitra- 
tion of differences, domestic and fvureign, 
instead of permitting the sending of 
brothers, husbands, and sons to possible, 
probable death, physical, mental, and 
moral, in the Philippines, or elsewhere, 
Susan Look AVERY. 


-_--— 


SUUTHERN NOTES. 





Miss Gertrude F. Jacobi, of Florence, 
S. C., a young Jewess, has begun suit 
against Dr. F. C. Covington, V. M. Han- 
ner and John L, Berrenger, all well-known 
citizens of Florence, for $25,000 damages 
for conspiracy to hinder or prevent a citi- 
zen's free enjoyment of rights guaranteed 
under the Federal and State Constitutions. 
The charge is that Miss Jacobi has been 
deprived of her civil rights because she is 
a Jewess. At a recent meeting of the 
city school commissioners Miss Jacobi 
was elected teacher to fill a vacancy. Dr. 
Covington was absent from the meeting. 
Miss Jacobi claims that he obtained a 
special meeting of the board, and with 
the other defendants named formed a 
majority and rescinded her election, objec- 
tion being made to her race and religivn, 
and that two other members of the board, 
both non-Israelites and one a prominent 
lawyer, vigorously protested, but were 
out-voted. The action for damages is 
brought against the defendants as indi- 
viduals, not in their official capacities. 

In an address recently delivered in 
Alabama, General Joe Wheeler paid the 
following warm tribute to the women of 
the South: 

The progress of our country is due to 
the character of Southern men, but 
much more to the character of Southern 
women. Words cannot express the honor 
and homage due to the women of the 
South. They have been the soul, spirit, 
and inspiration of the soldiers of the South. 
There is not marble or stone enough on 
this earth to build a fitting monument to 
the women of the South! 

The Atlanta Saturday Review says: 

One of the few official positions open to 
Georgia women is that of Postmistress to 
the Legislature. This, of course, is al- 
ways much sought after, and has been 
filled by some of the brightest women in 
the State. Miss Marian Smith, a daughter 
of Bill Arp, is a candidate for the position 
at the coming session, and certainly both 
on her account and her father’s she should 
not fail to attain her wish. No man in 
Georgia has done more tocall attention to 
the State’s resources and possibilities than 
Bill Arp, and since he himself has never 
been honored by even a very small office, 
this daughter of the State, both talented 
and competent, should receive the | est 
office within the gift of the Assembly. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., SEPT. 14, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A little run to the beach where, day 
after day, the breakers came rolling up 
but a few feet from our cottage door, then 
home for a bout with my old enemy, the 
bed, followed by a long convalescence, 
have made up my summer. 

When returning strength permitted, I 
was taken into the veranda on a couch, or 
out in the warm sunshine with an inter- 
cepting roof. Butterflies, red, yellow, 
white, orange, and black, flitted by; honey 
bees, bumblebees, and humming-birds 
made frequent trips to the flowers, and 
mocking-birds scolded from the trees. A 
pair of yellow birds went back and forth 
making strange, sharp cries. The male 
was yellow underneath, with bronze back 
and crest; the female slenderer, with 
bright yellow body, and black and white 
wings. Who were they? Mr. Oriole and 
wife. 

The mocking-birds furnished the most 
amusement for every one. They had built 
across the street, in a neighbor’s plum- 
tree. One bird hatched out, and grew 
large enough to hop from the nest. The 
parents followed it about, crying warnings 
and directions. My neighbor came out of 
her door, and stooped to pick something 
from the ground, when down swooped one 
of the birds on to her bent back, giving 
several sharp pecks. The young bird 
hopped into the next lot, and the cats ate 
him up. 

The birds flew about in great distress 
for some days; then they set to work to 
make a new nest ina peach-tree. They 
worked with a will, but there was no 
singing this time, and when the nest was 





completed the male bird set himself as 


watchman near by. The place is a very 
quiet one, with much shrubbery, and is 
much sought after by the birds. A pair 
of mockers one year built in the honey- 
suckle on the veranda, in easy reach of 
the hand of the mistress, but they knew 
her hand never brought them harm. 

Their bad luck seemed to have soured 
the bird. He flew at every one with sharp 
cries, pounced at the meat man when he 
came for orders, pecked the dog who came 
from across a vacant lot to wait outside 
the gate for the kind lady’s addition to 
his home meal. He flew at a strange cat 
again and again, pecking its head, bir, and 
back till it cowered in the dust or ran ter- 
rified into the nearest hiding-place. One 
day he came across the street, perched on 
my veranda rail, and scolded loudly at the 
young man watering the lawn. He talked 
back, telling him what a saucy bird he 
was, and directed a tiny stream of water 
from the hose into the bird’s open beak; 
but, all undaunted, he scolded on until 
the man was ready to leave. 

Once more a solitary bird hopped out of 
the nest, and was followed and watched 
by the parents till able to fly away. Then, 
for the third time, they set to work to 
build a nest, this time in a gervilia-tree 
outside the fence by the sidewalk. When 
the sound of young birds was heard in the 
nest for the third time, a group of small 
boys were seen watching the tree. The 
next morning a broken limb, twigs on the 
sidewalk, and silence in the tree told of 
another tragedy. Now the birds are gone, 
let us hope among more civilized savages, 
and to find a happier lot. 

Our weather is cool and cloudy morn 
ings, and bright and warm the rest of the 
day. There has been very little rain, 
and people are wondering if rain is coming 
really after the three years of drought. 
The mountains that have been covered 
with the smoke of their burning forests 
are now clear and blue and beautiful in 
the distance. 

I have had an old-time teacher friend 
with me for some weeks. Her home is at 
present in Colorado, and I naturally in- 
quired after the voting of the women. To 
be sure, she voted, and the other women 
did as generally as the men, possibly more 
80. They did not go out to school elec 
tions so much at first, but they got a man 
in who did not do what was right, and 
then they turned out. Her homeis in the 
country. I asked what they did with the 
babies when they went to vote. Why, 
took them along; it did them good to get 
out; or the man and woman took turns in 
going; that was easy enough. I suggest- 
ed they might be afraid to go to the polls. 
She looked at me in amazement. 

“Afraid! Of what? Itis like going to 
church; there are never any rows now the 
women vote,” 

Then she told of an old lady, sixty-nine 
years old, who went and voted, and then 
took care of other women’s children, and 
let them go and vote; of her own mother 
voting when ninety-three, and wishing, 
the next year, when on her death-bed, 
that she could go; and of her niece of 
sixteen, who wished she was old enough 
to vote. 

I read an article from the JouRNAL 
where some one intimated that the ballot 
should be taken from the women. 

‘‘Let them try it!’ she cried out, ‘They 
will see the women turn out then, and the 
men, too. They will never dare attempt 
ag 

The city clerk in Aspen is a woman. 
She told of a neighbor who was the 
mother of eight children. She had taught 
school, bought a ranch, and begun to 
stock it, paid for the Keeley cure twice 
for her husband, and very recently had 
studied up and taken the examination 
whereby she secured a first-grade certifi- 
cate. Her husband is a good worker, but 

cannot fight his old enemy, the drink; so 
she must go to town once a week,—a long 
drive,—and attend toall business, market- 
ing of cattle and produce, laying in sup- 
plies, and all that. This friend’s home 
was formerly in Minnesota, and when she 
taught in the home of the Hutchinsons 
John and Asa, then old, white-haired 
men, used to visit her school and play 
leap-frog with her boys. 

I was much interested ir an article ina 
recent number of the JouRNAL, where a 
missionary told Bishop Cranston, I think, 
that in heathen lands they never had any 
trouble in interpreting, ‘‘Let your women 
keep silence,” etc. The first time I ever 
went to a Chinese woman’s prayer-meeting 
in this city, | saw what was meantif I ever 
doubted before. They commented on us, 
each and all, as we entered, they scanned 
each new group, and chattered away like 
so many blackbirds. The new-comers 
stopped in the door-way, and coolly com- 
mented on the audience, not stopping 
even after taking their seats. The ‘‘Meli- 
can’’ woman reading the Bible was forced 
to stop several times till the talk had run 
itself out. No wonder poor, old, much- 
misjudged St. Paul wanted a little silence 
in the churches instead of such parrot- 





like chattering! EMMA HARRIMAN. 


WASHINGTON. 


OtympiA, WAsuH., Sept. 20, 1900. 
Rditors Woman's Journal : 

The woman suffrage cause in Washing- 
ton is in good hands, Its State Associa- 
tion is officered by women of social posi- 
tion and influence. 

Mrs. Homer Hill, of Seattle, its presi- 
dent, is affiliated with women’s clubs and 
societies of every kind, but equal suffrage 
with her is always the ‘‘dominant issue.” 

The first vice-president, Mrs. Dorothy 
Crydermare, of Whatcom, is the wife of 
an eminent civil engineer. She is a gen- 
erous contributor of time, effort, and 
money to suffrage work. 

The second vice-president, Miss Grace 
G. Isaacs, of Walla-Walla, is a prominent 
club woman in easy circumstances finan- 
cially. 

The recording secretary, Miss Helen M. 
Mason, is a school teacher who first came 
to the State as secretary of a colony of 
Eastern people. 

The corresponding secretary is Miss M. 
E. Pike, also a school teacher in Seattle. 

The treasurer is Mrs. C. E. Hill, of 
Tacoma, whose husband is the manager 
of a large milling and lumber firm. 

The society which these ladies repre- 
sent is non-sectarian and non-partisan. It 
appeals to the good and progressive men 
of all parties, and antagonizes none, 
Under such auspices we may hope to see 
the equal suffrage cause make rapid 
growth and achieve success at no distant 
date. H. 











THIS IS WHAT THEY SAY. 


Those who take Hood's Sarsaparilla for 
scrofula, eczema, eruptions, catarrh, 
rheumatism, or dyspepsia, say it cures 
promptly and permanently, even after all 
other preparations fail. You may take 
this medicine with the utmost confidence 
that it will do you good. What it has 
done for others you have every reason to 
believe it will do for you. 


CONSTIPATION is cured by Hood’s Pills, 
25e, 


MISS GAFENEY, 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 














Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness, Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston, 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DENVER..... 


An able and dignified representative of 
the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 
as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 
A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 
ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 
publication of its kind 

ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi 

tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 


Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 
Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 


eral inducements to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 








Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. We are the largest growers 
of allhardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 





Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A, 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 
SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. KE. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW KATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion 








Cars are attached to Fast 


Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 


Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

TOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cho!ula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 











For other information apply to 
EK. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
my da pony devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 








Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, indogentoase, 


Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs. 


QQUBLE DAILY - SERVICE 


Buret-norary wo! ing cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. oo 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

_ It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IDAHO. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is now more than two months since 
my return to Idaho, and I have been 
greatly interested in noting progress in 
the newest of the ‘suffrage States.” If 
Weiser and vicinity indicate fairly what 
political equality is doing for the com- 
monwealth, too much cannot be said in 
its praise. Improvement for the past two 
years is simply phenomenal, and that 
without any socalled boom. Two years 
ago there was practically no local govern- 
ment in Weiser. To-day, streets are im- 
proved and sprinkled, and the city is bond- 
ed for water-works and electric lights. 
Population has more than doubled, and 
fine new houses have superseded the 
primitive’t shack.” 

Ladies have organized a Bryan and 
Stevenson Club, a Republican Club, and 
a@ non-partisan club fitly termed ‘The 
Outlook.” But there seems to be very 
little enthusiasm in this vicinity over the 
approaching election, probably owing to 
lack of faith in the principles of the old 
parties. It is asad fact that some women, 
especially those living quietly on remote 
ranches, are still indifferent to their newly 
acquired power of the ballot. 

During a month spent camping in the 
mountains, and visiting places a day’s 
drive from Weiser, I had an opportunity 
to see how women succeed in conducting 
unusual employments. One Ann Johnson 
was caring for her stock on the range, 
since her husband was too feeble to look 
after them. She is a grandmother, but 
still handsome and young in appearance, 
and no cowboy rides better or more fear- 
lessly than she. She sleeps on the ground 
in her corral, and has no companion except 
a small boy who had been a charge upon 
the town, She frequently stopped at our 
camp with her little page, to chat with us, 
while she sat her horse, and looked a pic- 
ture, in spite of soiled garments, torn to 
shreds in places by ber ride through 
brush and brier after the cattle. 

Thirty miles in anotber direction I was 
enteitained by a lady who carries on her 
own ranch, doing al! the work out of 
doors, except the very heaviest during 
haying, and she more than pays for this 
help with her skill in setting up and using 
machinery. For these services she is in 
constant demand, as her nearest neighbor 
is absolutely without mechanical skill. 
Besides, she and her sewing-machine are 
in constant requisition to do the family 
sewing of the neighbor's wife. 

While I have been prospecting in the 
hills, studying the needs of the people and 
speaking occasionally, the Idaho Indus- 
trial Institute has been building, a fine 
printing-press has been set in motion, and 
the first year’s crops gathered in. Before 
the close of this month school work is to 
begin in earnest, but, alas! without 
‘‘Equality Hall.”” The money for that is 
still to come; so the parlor of the young 
women’s dormitory must be used as a 
schoolroom, and classes as well as the 
women’s industries must be crowded into 
one small building. The demand for in- 
struction is so great that we have not 
thought it wise to advertise for pupils un- 
til we can greatly increase our accommo- 
dations. JANE M. SLocum. 

Idaho Industrial Institute, Weiser, Ida., 
October 2, 1900. 


-_--_ 


IOWA. 





Des MoInes, IA., Ocr. 1, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Two events have taken place in this 
city the past week which deserve to be 
noticed in the JOURNAL. 

On Sept. 26, the Hon. Wm. Dudley 
Foulke, of Indiana, came to the city as 
the guest of the Grant Club. He was in. 
vited to address the Des Moines Woman’s 
Club on the afternoon of that day, and 
was introduced to the ladies of the club 
by Dr. Cathell, rector of the Episcopal 
church. In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Foulke said he believed nothing was bet- 
ter for a community or for the women 
than clubs, which draw the women away 
from the narrow circle of the home and 
the neighborhood, into the larger inter- 
ests of the municipality and the State. 
Mr. Foulke did not credit the objection 
made by some men that women in clubs 
will be likely to neglect their homes, And 
yet this fear, he thought, is really the rea- 
son why Legislatures have persisted in 
depriving women of the right of suffrage. 
It has been the same, he said, as if every 
Legislature should say: ‘Be it enacted 
that women shall continue to love their 
children.” Mr. Foulke thought such leg- 
islation unnecessary. He could not under- 
stand why any man should deny to women 
any right he claimed for himself. 

At the Auditorium in the evening Mr. 
Foulke gave a public address on the 
political issues of the campaign. In re- 
ferring to the great interest now taken by 
the Democrats in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the ‘“‘consent of the gov- 





erned,”’ Mr. Foulke said: ‘‘The consent of 
American women who are governed with- 
out the power to vote has not been so 
strenuously demanded by them as to lead 
us to believe that they are quite sincere or 
consistent in their demand for Filipino 
self-government. It would be a good 
thing for them to let their devotion to the 
Declaration begin at home, They can 
hardly maintain that American women 
are less capable of self-government than 
Filipinos.”’ 

The other event of the week was a 
reception to Mrs. Deborah Cattell, given 
by the Des Moines Equal Suffrage Club 
in honor of her eighty-four years, and of 
the fact that she helped to organize the 
club thirty years ago. Four of the char- 
ter members of the club were present and 
spoke on this occasion. The president, 
Mrs. Eliza H. Hunter, said: ‘This is the 
eighty-fifth chapter of the life-story of 
Mrs, Cattell. All her neighbors and friends 
will testify that it is not yet time to bring 
the story to a close, for she is now filling 
an active and useful place in the home 
and inthe community.” Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell gave a brief sketch of the 
early domestic life of Mr. and Mrs. Cattell. 
They were pioneers in Iowa, coming here 
in 1844. Having no children of their own, 
they opened their home and their hearts 
to friendless orphans, Mrs, Cattell was 
appointed by the Governor on a com- 
mittee of investigation of the State Reform 
School for Boys in the early seventies, 
and was the firat woman to hold such a 
position in this State. Mrs. Callanan 
spoke of the early suffrage work of Mrs. 
Cattell, and of the open house always kept 
for all reformers, 

Mrs. Coggeshall gave many interesting 
experiences in which our guest bore a 
prominent part, and said she was glad to 
honor a woman who had grown old in 
good works, while she was still living 
and could know how much her work is 
appreciated. 

Mr. Wm. H. Fleming gave an account 
of the work of our guest in the temper- 
ance cause, beginning with the Washing- 
tonian movement, and going on afterward 
with the Good Templars, where men and 
women were equal in all respects. Mr. 
Fleming’s whole paper was very interest- 
ing, but cannot be given here. 

The chairman called upon Mrs, Cattell 
to say afew words, and to come forward 
so that the large audience could see her. 
She was quite overcome with the kind 
words of appreciation to which she had 
listened. She thanked her friends for 
their interest in the work she had helped 
to do. The ladies, both young and old, 
crowded around her to shake her hand 
and to express their pleasure in meeting 
her. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 


—- 


NEW MEXICO. 


Ata recent meeting of the Educational 
Council of New Mexico, held at Albuquer- 
que, an excellent paper by Mrs. Catherine 
P, Wallace was presented by Miss Fields, 
on “Extension of the School Suffrage to 
Women.”’ A resolution was adopted by 
the Council recommending the extension 
of suffrage to women in school matters, 


—e — = 
OHIO. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Annual Convention of the Stark 
County Association was held in the Bap- 
tist Church at Alliance, Oct. 5. The 
chancel was decorated with yellow bunt- 
ing, yellow nasturtiums, and palms. Dele- 
gates were present from the three clubs 
in the county, Alliance, Canton, and Deer 
Creek. Delegates were elected to the 
State Convention, Matters pertaining to 
the State Convention, to changes in the 
County Constitution, to the National 
Bazar, and to organization were discussed. 
It was voted that the county would be 
responsible for two weeks of organizing 
work within its borders. The following 
officers were elected: Mrs, Julia B. 
Hunter, Alliance, president; Mrs. Eleanor 
Hall, Canton, vice president; Miss Anna 
Barnaby, Alliance, secretary; Mrs. Emma 
P. Mendenhall, Limaville, treasurer. Mrs. 
Katherine Hinshilwood, who for two 
years has ably discharged the duties of 
county president, presided in a most busi 
ness-like way. In the afternoon the Rev. 
Mr. Criswell, pastor of the Baptist Church, 
delivered a fine address in favor of woman 
suffrage. Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
the State president, spoke on ‘‘The Ex- 
pediency of Woman Suffrage.”’ 

On the evening of Oct. 5th, the Canton 
P. E. Club tendered a reception to Mrs. 
Upton, at the beautiful home of Ex-Mayor 
and Mre. Rice. The house was decorated 
with plants and flowers, the tables having 
yellow ribbons, Over the library mantel 
a large picture of Miss Anthony was 
draped in an American flag. Mrs. Rice, 
the hostess, who is president of the club, 
and Mrs. Wyant, one of the most enthu- 
siastic members, each recited an appropri- 
ate poem. Mr. Craig, an attorney, being 
called upon,made some humorous remarks. 





Mrs. Lilian Pardee, at one time clerk of 
the Utah Senate, told of her experience 
in practical politics in Utah. Mr. Danner, 
the father of Alice Danner Jones, gave 
his testimony, and Mrs. Upton directed 
her remarks to the unbelievers, telling 
them what suffrage had done for the resi- 
dents of Wyoming. She closed by relat- 
ing the effort Miss Anthony had lately 
made in raising the money for the Roches- 
ter University. The applause which 
greeted this showed that unbelievers, as 
well as believers, respect the great leader 
of the woman suffrage movement. T. 


=_—— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The annual meeting of the State Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania Women took place 
on Oct, 9-11, in Williamsport. The Phila 
delphia Woman Suffrage Society, being a 
member of the State Federation, was en- 
titled to send four delegates. The following 
were appointed: Miss Jane Campbell, Mrs. 
Anna L. Tilney, Miss Julia Myers, Mrs, 
Margaret Roberts Williams. Three min- 
utes were allowed for each club report. 
Miss Jane Campbell’s report for the Wo- 
man Suffrage Society of the County of 
Philadelphia was as follows: 


The work accomplished by this society 
during the past year has been chiefly edu- 
cational. Efforts bave been made con- 
sistently and persistently to convince the 
citizens of Philadelphia that it would be 
but simple justice to confer the ballot on 
women, inasmuch as women are governed 
equally with men, and we live under a 
government which professes to ‘‘derive its 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned;”’ and also to convince them that 
“taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny” in 1900 as much as it was in 1776; 
and as women pay at least one fifth of the 
taxes in Philadelphia, it would be but 
reasonable to give them a voice in the 
levying and distribution of their own tax 
money. 

But little legislative work has been 
done; the last bill which the Society advo- 
cated, concerning the intestate law of the 
State, being politely but effectually killed 
in committee. The anomaly, therefore, 
still remains on our statute books that a 
woman whose husband dies intestate, 
leaving no chiidren, is supposed to need 
but one-third of the estate to mitigate her 
grief, while the widower under similar 
conditions requires one-half, This method 
of division may account for the fact that 
widowers usually marry again. 

The gain in woman suffrage sentiment 
in the community has been very marked, 
and an encouraging sign is the number of 
important newspapers that are willing to 
publish articles in favor of the political 
equality of women. 

The day has gone by when this reform 
was ridiculed. Full suffrage in four States, 
municipal suffrage in a fifth, school suf- 
frage in twenty-three, road and other 
similar measures of suffrage in a few 
others, have made the movement too note 
worthy to be ignored, for the belief is 
becoming general that, as reforms do not 
retrograde, the time cannot be far distant 
when women will vote for presideutial 
electors, not only in four States, as at 
present, but in the whole forty-five. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





SoMERVILLE.—The League held its first 
meeting of the season, October 3, It was 
not large, but more than a quorum of 
earnest workers were present, A nomi- 
nating committee was chosen to bring in 
a list of officers to be voted for at the 
annual meeting in November. The pro- 
gramme for the coming season, previously 
arranged by the Executive Board, was 
accepted, and will be ready for distribu- 
tion at the same time. Some speakers are 
already engaged. Sam Walter Foss is ex- 
pected to speak in January. 

S. A. DAVENPORT, Sec. 








DeMERRITTE’'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Mr. Edwin DeMeritte is a teacher of so 
much ability and experience both in 
Chauncy Hall and Berkeley Schools, that 
his new enterprise will doubtless attract a 
great deal of public attention. He will 
open a classical and English school for 
boys, on Copley Square, at 553 Boylston 
Street. He has taken a whole floor, so as 
to give his classes every facility of light, 
air, and space. He will fit boys for any 
college or scientific school, and will be 
assisted in his work by a corps of teachers 
of very superior and unusual ability. We 
commend his school to public approval 
and patronage. 

———_o—_—_ 


Tuis has been a record breaking week 
at the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 20th 
Century Exposition, Sousa, direct from 
Paris and a tour of Continental Europe— 
where he gained great renown as the 
king of band masters—was a magnet that 
drew thousands of people to the Mechan- 
ics Building every day and evening. The 
reception tendered Sousa at every appear- 
ance was a veritable ovation. But the 
music was not the only feature that at- 
tracted people to this wonderful Exposi- 
tion. ‘The Trip Thro’ Chinatown,” ‘‘The 
Women of All Nations,’’ the magnificent 
“art gallery,” the automobile display, and 
the multitude of artistic booths that dot 
the six acres of floor space, all combine to 
create a public fnterest such as is rarely 
seen. 

Next week Victor Herbert and the Pitts- 
burg orchestra make their first appear- 
ance in Boston. Mr. Herbert appeared as 
conductor of the Pittsburg orchestra for 
the first time in November, 1898, and the 
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SPRINGER 


BROS. CO. 





New Coats, Capes, 


All the Latest Styles in 
TAILORED COSTUMES. 


Ladies’ Stylish Garments 


and Suits, 
Golf and Storm Skirts and Suits. 


Stylish English Ulsters. 
Nobby Coaching Coats. 





FURS of Every Description. 





CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 


We have largely increased our floor 
space, and this season we open 
our Custom Department in commodious, finely-lighted quarters, and 
under new and skilled management. 
promptly executed. Customers will find a most tempting display 
and receive courteous attention. “j’'4) 


Orders in choicest styles 
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BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 


The following improved through passenger service has recently been inaugurated by 





the Fitchburg Division and connections. 


Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Buffalo 
id “ 3.00 Ld Ld “ 

“ Ld 6.40 “ ot “ 
Lv. Boston 3.00 P. M. Ar. Buffalo 
La o 11.20 “ . “ 

Lv. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Cleveland 
La “ 3.00 i 7 “ 
Lv. Boston 9.30 A. M. Ar. Cleveland 
“ 3.00 P. M. “ 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Detroit 
“ “ 6.40 “ “ “ 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P, M. Ar. Chicago 
“ 3.00 “ “ 

“ Ld 6.40 “ . “ 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Chicago 
ao .“ 3.00 . “ “ 

La . 6.40 “ “ 
Ly. Boston 9.30 A. M. Ar. Chicago 
” ” 3.00 P. M. ” “ 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. St. Louis 
Ly “ 6.40 “ “ “ 
Lv. Boston 9.30 A. M. Ar. St. Louis 
Lad a 3.00 “ “ 








Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 


assuring absolute comfort to patrons. 


1.560 A. M. 
6.35 * 
7.35 “ 
11.30 A. M. 
8.00 P. M. 
6.07 A. M. 
11.19 “ 
7.40 A.M. 
6.30 P. M. 


West Shore R. R. 


D. & H. and Erie. 
W.S. and N. Y.C. and 8t. L. 
D. & H. and Erie. 


W.S. and Wabash. 


W.S.and Wabash. 


W.S. and N. Y. C. and St. L. 


D. & H. and Erie. 


W.S. and Wabash: 


MUMIA als soe rs 
4 $ 
a 
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D. & H., Erie and B. & O. 8. W. 


o 





For tickets and further information call upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 











success then achieved and repeated at 
following concerts was without parallel 
in musical Pittsburg. He has thorough 
knowledge in orchestral technique. His 
players display fine discipline, performing 
with distinct rhythm and with delicate 
shading and characteristic tone color. The 
softest passages are almost like a breath; 
the fortissimo climaxes reached by steady, 
gradual crescendos, well rounded, evenly 
balanced. Music-loving New England is 
awaiting with eager expectancy the twelve 
concerts to be given next week by this 
far famed orchestra aud its famous con- 
ductor. There will be « big automobile 
parade next Monday under the auspices of 
the 20th Century Exposition. 


> 
THE best that money can buy should be 
your aim in choosing a medicine, and this 


is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It cures when 
others fail. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—Charles Selby’s fa- 
mous romantic drama, ‘The Marble 
Heart,’”’ to be produced at the Castle 
Square Theatre next week, ensures an 
interesting attraction. It had its original 
production at the Adelphi Theatre, Lon- 
don, nearly a half century ago, and its 
popularity has been maintained uninter- 
ruptedly since, all over the world, It was 
presented in this city during the season 
of 1861-’62 at the Boston Museum, with 
such artists as John Wilkes Booth, Frank 
Hardenbergh, Josephine Orton, and Kate 
Reynolds, and there are few of the promi- 
nent actors and actresses of that day, 
abroad or at home, not familiar with the 
play. At the Monday matinee, souvenir 
boxes of choice chocolate bon-bons will 
be given. For the week beginning Mon- 
day, Oct. 22, the attraction will be ‘tA 
Virginia Courtship.” 


-——— -+ ——— 


Boston Music HALL: VANDEVILLE.— 
There is astrong bill this week. Itisa 
show that entertains all through, and it is 
delighting crowded houses. The pro- 
gramme includes a variety of features, 
bnt the star among them is the one-act 
comedy bordering on farce, entitled ‘‘Sup- 
per for Two,’’ presented with mirth-pro- 
voking vim. Miss E. Marie Pavey, a pretty 
and animated brunette, with a stately 
figure as Angelica, a jilted wife, uses an 
ardent admirer to arouse the jealousy of 
her indifferent spouse. Bert Coote, in the 
role of Mr, Timid, is the instrument, a 
droll and limber one. The piece is full of 
ludicrous situations. ‘‘My June,” an in- 
cident of the campaign in the Philippines, 
portrays the pathetic side of the life of 
our boys in the far-away islands. The 
scene is a shot-riddled grove, and a dying 
Lieutenant sees his sweetheart in his 
delirum. The girlish figure in white ap- 
pears like an apparition, and she sings in 
a clear, sweet voice. The second time 
she appears she wears a nun’s attire and 
as she chants a religious air the life of 
the soldier ebbs away. 
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256 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 
in order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
vill send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club ratus. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Housekeeper. Wanted, a housekeeper, of 


middle age, of superior capacity, Protestant, in a 
small family, where cook, second girl, and laun- 
dress are kept. Housekeeper will have suitable 
apartments to herself (chamber and sitting room), 
and separate table. A widow who bas had a good 
house of her own in a country town (although 
not necessarily with more than one servant), 
strongly preferred. Unqualified endorsements 
essential, as to charact+r, capacity, and strict 
standards of housekeeping, from familiar ac 
quaintances in herowncommunity. Little atten- 
tion will be paid to mere recommendations from 
past employers. = at the rate of $500 per 
annum. Address X. Y. Z., Woman’s Journal 
office, 3 Park St., with references aud full partic- 
ulars. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Buiiding. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


.The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 


Boston Mars 








It contains 130 luxuriously 
furnished rooms, every one of 
which has sunlight, electric 
lights and annunciators, Is 
fire-proof throughout, with the 
latest and best open plumb- 
ing. All that money could do 
to fit this famous old hotel with 
modern appliances for the com- 
fort and convenience of guests 
has been accomplished by the 
proprietor, Mr. James P. Farr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity, The ser- 
vice is most efficient and polite. 
“The Queen” is the stopping 
place of tourists from New 
England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates reasonable, $2.00 a day and 
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